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THE MONTHLY VOLUME, 

OCCASIONALLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAYINOS, AND CON- 
TAINING ONB HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO PAGES, IN A 
GOOD, BOLD TYPB. 

SIXPENCE, IN FANCY PAPER COVERS. 
TENPENCE, IN CLOTH BOARDS, GILT EDGES. 



*' I never wanted articles on i-eligious subjects half so much as 
articles on commoa subjects; written with a decidedly Christian 
tone."— Dr. Arnold. 

The Committee of the Religious Tract Society have 
resolved to publish a volume every month, adapted to the new- 
development and growing intelligence of the times. This 
series, with the exception of a few reprints, will be Original; 
from the pens of authors of ability in their respective depart- 
ments in literature and science:— Scriptural; in the prin'- 
ciples in which they are written;— Popular; in their style; so 
that instead of being limited to one class of the community, 
they may be generally acceptable :— Portable ; that they may 
serve as ** hand-books " abroad and at home :— and Economical ; 
the twelve volumes of a year costing less than three half-pence 
per week. Thus while the MONTHLY SERIES will be fully 
adapted to the educated Families of our land, to Day and 
Sunday Schools, and to the Libraries of mechanics and 
others, they will supply interesting and valuable reading to a 
large number of the people, who can only spare time enough 
for the perusal of a small volume, and whose means will not 
allow (rf a more costly purchase. ' 

1. THE LIFE OF JULIUS C^SAR. 

2. GLIMPSES OF THE DARK AGES. 

3. WILD FLOWERS OF THE YEAR. 

4. JAMAICA, ENSLAVED AND FREE. 

6. OUR SONG BIRDS. By W. Martin, Esq. 

6. SOLAR SYSTEM. Part I. By Dr. Dick. 

7. THE TASK AND OTHER POEMS. By Wm. Cowper, Esq. 

8. SKETCHES OF THE WALDENSES. 

9. SOLAR SYSTEM. Part II. By Dr. Dick. 

10. LIFE OF LUTHER. 

11. BLIGHTS of the WHEAT. By the Rev. E. Sidney, m.a. 

12. ANCIENT JERUSALEM. By Dr. Kitto. 

13. PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 

14. MAN, IN HIS PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, SOCIAL 
♦ AND MORAL RELATIONS. By W. Nbwnham, Esq. 

15. MODERN JERUSALEM. By Dr. Kitto. 

16. LIFE OF CYRUS. 
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17. GARDEN FLOWERS OF THE YEAR. 

18. DAWN OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

19. LIFE OF LADY RUSSELL. 

20. OUR DOMESTIC FOWLS. By W. Martin, Esq. 

21. TRUTH, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wm. Cowper, Esq. 

22. LIFE OF MOHAMMED. 

23. SKETCHES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

24. THE CAVES OF THE EARTH. 

25. EMINENT MEDICAL MEN. 

26. LIFE OF MARTIN BOOS. 

27. SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

28. COMPARISONS OF STRUCTURE IN ANIMALS. By W. 

Martin, Esq. 

29. PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. Part I. 

30. MAGIC, PRETENDED MIRACLES, etc. 

31. THE ATMOSPHEREand ITS PHENOMENA. By Dr. Dick. 

32. SCHOOLS OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

33. THE LIFE OF CRANMER. 

34. THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 
33. OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 

36. THE TAHTAR TRIBES. By Dr. Kitto. 

37. LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

33. PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. Part II. 

39. THE ARCTIC REGIONS By Captain Scoresby. 

40. THE COURT OF PERSIA. By Dr. Kitto. 

41. THE NORTHERN WHALE-FISHERY. By Captain 

Scoresby. 

42. THE CRUSADES. 

43. LIFE OF JOHN KASPAR LAVATER. 

44. LIFE'S LAST HOURS; or, THE FINAL TESTIMONY. 

45. THE PEOPLE OF PERSIA. By Dr. Kitto. 

46. LIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 

47. PLANTS AND TREES OF SCRIPTURE. 

48. CHARACTERS, SCENES, AND INCIDENTS OF THE 

REFORMATION. Parti. 

49. BRITISH FISH AND FISHERIES. By W. Martin, Esq. 

50. CHARACTERS, etc., OF THE REFORMATION. Part IJ. 

51. THE SENSES AND THE MIND. 

52. THE GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 

53. LIVES OF EMINENT ANGLO-SAXONS. Part I. 

54. LIFE AND TIMES OF LEO X. 

55. THE JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 
66. GOOD HEALTH. 

57. lONA. 

58. LIVES OF EMINENT ANGLO-SAXONS. Part II. 

59. ANCIENT EGYPT. 

60. LONDON IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

61. IDUMiEA: with a Survey of Arabia and the Arabians. 

62. BABYLON AND THE BANKS OF THE EUPHRATES. ♦ 

63. NINEVEH AND THE TIGRIS. 

64. LIVES OF THE POPES. Fart I. 
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65. LONDON IN MODERN TIMES. 

66. MINES AND MINING. 

67. THE TELESCOPE AND MICROSCOPE. By Dr. Dick. 

68. THE JESUITS: A Historical Sketch. 

69. LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

70. THE BRITISH NATION: Its Arts and Manufactures. 

71. LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN DE WYCLIFFE. 

72. REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. _ 

73. LIVES OF THE POPES. Part II. 

74. VOLCANOES. 

75. JAMES WATT AND THE STEAM ENGINE. 

76. THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH. 
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78. LIFE AND TIMES OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
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82. DUBLIN. 
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85. LIVES OF THE POPES. Part IV. 

86. OLD EDINBURGH. 
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Other Volumes are in course of preparation. 

Of the foregoing Series the following Double Volumks me 
formed, with engraved Frontispiece, 1*. 6d. each, cloth boards ; 
in extra boards, gilt edges, 2s, 

CowPBR*s Task, Truth, and other Poems. 

Dr. Kitto's Ancient and Modern Jerusalem. 

Dr. Dick's Solar System. 

The Garden and Wild Flowers of the Year. 

Dark Ages and Dawn of Modern Civilization. 
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The French Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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The Caves and Mines of the Earth. 

The Lives of the Popes. In Two Vols. 
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4 THE EELiaiOUS TEACT SOCIETY. 

NEW SEEIES OF BOOKS. 

Thb Committee of the Religious Tract Society have long been 
convinced that a new series of Books for Schools and Families 
was greatly needed. Many of the works now in use have much 
merit, but they are generally destitute of that truth by which 
alone the understanding can be enlightened, the heart renovated, 
and the feet guided In "the paths of peace.'* It is to provide 
books adapted to supply this deficiency that the present effort 
is made. The pens of several esteemed winters have been secured 
for this series. 

In works of History, the object will be carefully to exclude 
those details which are objectionable, and to view all events as 
under the control of Divine Providence. In Biography, the con- 
duct of men will be estimated, not by the maxims of this world, 
as in most other publications, but by the only infallible standard, 
the word of God. In every book of general instruction, sound 
information will be imparted, on decidedly Christian principles. 

The following have been published, in 12mo., strongly bound 
in cloth, sprinkled edges. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: to the Year 1852. With 
Summaries of the State of the People at different Periods; their 
Maritime Operations, Commerce, Literature, and Political Pro- 
gress. For Schools and Families. By the Rev. T. Milner, 
A.M., F.R.o.s. 12mo. With two Maps. 5«. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, with Maps, 3*. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE, with Map, 2*. 6d. 

LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS, 3*. 

PaLEYS EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Supplement, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, a.m., 3*. 

PALEY'S HOR^ PAULINiE; with HORiE APOSTOLICuE, 
by the Rev. T. R. Birks, a.m.-, 3*. 

A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, in Four Parts: Historical, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, f.r.g.s. Ten Coloured Maps. 5*. 



A Handbook of the Bible, and other works, are in progress. 
*** These works will also be found worthy of the perusal of 
students and general readers. 

religious tract society, 56, paternoster row, and 65, 
ST. PAUL'S churchyard; and sold by the booksellers. 
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AUSTRALIA, 

CHAPTER I. 

GEOQRAPHICAL DE8CB1PTI0N OF AUSTRALIA. 

Extent of the coimtiy— Some pecaliarities—MARiTiMB fba* 
TUBES— Bas8*8 Strait— Its islands— Torres Strait— The 
"Post Office"— Great Barrier reef— Gulf of Carpentaria- 
Australian Bight— Prominent headlands— Mountains 
and Plains- Eastern Coast chain— Mount Kosciuszko— 
Defiles and valleys— Geolog^ical structure of the chain- 
Caverns— Extinct volcanoes— Pebbles of pumice— Burning 
hill— Region of the plains— Rivers and Lakes— Defective 
water supply— The Murray— The Murrumbidgee— Their 
junction— Lower course of the Murray— Its annual flooding 
—Lake Victoria— Navigation of the Murray— Floods of the 
rivers— Fatal inundation— Alternation of extreme moisture 
and drought— Its effects— Remarkable formation of the 
river-beds— Climate— Temperature— Summer and Winter 
— Thunder-storms — Mirage —Whirlwinds —.Hurricanes — 
Hot winds— Fall of rain. 

AusTRALU, considered as an island, is the 
largest in the world ; viewed as a continent, 
it is the smallest. But both these terms are 
now commonly applied to the territory ; and 
the original phrase of an island- continent ap- 
propriately expresses the relation it bears to 
other masses of land in point of magnitude. 
The proportions of the great divisions of the 
globe are roughly indicated by the following 
figures: — Asia 17, America 15, Africa 12, 
Europe 4, and Austrdia 8. The insular con- 
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tinent lies between the parallels of 10° 45' and 
38"* 45' south, and the meridians of 112** 20' 
and 153° SC east of Greenwich. The tropic 
of Capricorn divides it into two nearly equal 
parts. Between Cape York, the north extre^ 
mity, and Wilson's rromontory, on the south, 
there are twenty-eight degrees of latitude, 
answering to upwards of 1,900 statute miles ; 
following the parallel of 25° from Shark's Bay 
on the west, to Hervey Bay on the east, forty- 
one degrees of longitude are passed over, 
equal to 2,500 miles. If we suppose London 
to rtiark its eastern limit, a corresponding 
point for the western would have to be sought 
across the Atlantic, near the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence ; or, if we suppose our metro- 
polis to represent the northern extremity, 
the southern would have to be fixed in the 
heart of the African Sahara. But this vast 
extent is apt to mislead the imagination, un- 
less distinctly checked by the statement that a 
very large proportion of the area is stamped 
with hopeless sterility, and can never be avail- 
able for colonization. 

Situated in the southern hemisphere, and 
comparatively near our direct antipodes, the 
days, nights, and seasons of the Australian 
year are opposite in their occurrence to our 
own. When the shades of midnight envelop 
the Thames, the morning sun, high in heaven, 
is lighting the shores of Port Jackson ; and 
whefl ships are setting their chronometers at 
midday by the time oall at Greenwich, the 
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iQhabitanU of Sydney are retiring t# their 
i^ightly rest. Our longest day coincides with 
their shortest, and the reverse. Their harvests 
are being reaped when the fields of northern 
Europe are clothed with snoW) and its rivers 
choked with ice. The Christmas festival is 
their Midsummer. Oak branches anS acorns 
take the place with them of our holly and 
misletoe ; and while we celebrate the occasion 
with blazing fires to keep out the cold, they 
are perspiring firom the heat in the densest 
^shadc. The spring months of Australia, re- 
ferring to its settled districts, are September, 
October, and November ; the siunmer, Decem- 
ber, January, and February 5 the autumn, 
March, April, and May ; and the winter, June, 
July, and August. Odier phenomena ar€ in 
direct opposition to our experience, and 
strikingly arrest the attention of the newly- 
arrived emigrant. The sun, which has a 
southerly position in the heavens to us, and 
deflects our shadows to the north when in the 
meridian, is northerly to our far away gold- 
seeking countrymen, their shadows falling 
to the south at noon. The north wind is hot, 
the south wind cold, and the east wind healthy 
and exhilarating. The leaves ©f the predomi- 
nating trees, instead of being extended • hori- 
zontally, are vertical. The native flowers are 
commonly without odour, the bees without 
sting, and the birds without melody. The 
owl hoots by day, the cuckoo coos by night. 
There are black swans, white eagles, ndth a 
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kind of mole which is semi-aquatic and h(j0 
eggs. These and other contrasts will be furr 
ther noticed in due « place. In the following 
general geographical outline, reference is priur 
cipally made to the colonized parts of ibt 
country. 

I. MARrmiE Features. 

Two oceans wash the shores of Australia* 
the Pacific on the east, and the Indian on the 
west; their waters communicating by two chan- 
nels on the north and south, which separates 
the territory from smaller insulated lands. 

Bass*s Strait, the southern channel, divides 
flie colony of Victoria from Tasmania, or Van 
Diemen*s Land, and is the great oceanic high- 
way of shipping between Sydney and the 
mother country. The strait is rather more 
than a hundred miles wide between the nearest 
points of the main shores, Wilson's Promontory 
and Circular Head. Chains of islands, rocky^ 
and barren, run across it at the eastern and 
western entrances, some of which are extensive, 
as Flinder's Island, which has a circuit of about 
one hundred and thirty miles. They rise also 
to some elevation, and form connecting links 
between the Australian and Tasmanian high- 
lands. 

Hbights in Bass's Strait. 

Feei. 
Rotimdo. nearest point to Wilson's Promontory 1,130 

Curtis Island 1,160 

SogarLoaf 1,410 

Strzelecki's Peak, FUnder*8 Island « . . 3,550 
Mount Muiuro •*..>.. 2,300 , . 
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^e passage between the limits named U 
thickly studded with islets, shoals, and corai 
Sdeft, which, with violent prevailing westerly 
2^ds, render careful navigation necessai'y. 
mt, owing to recent nautical surveys and lightr 
houses, ordinary precaution is only required to 
avoid the accidents that were fi)rmerly common 
in the strait. No aborigines were found on 
riny of the islands when first visited by Mr, 
Bass; but he had to fight his way through 
seals and albatrosses in effecting a landing. 
The birds, unaware of the power of the visitor, 
sat. quietly upon their nests, only disturbing 
flieir dignity so far as to peck at the legs (rf 
the intruder as he passed. In process of time, 
sailors employed in seaHng took up their abode 
in the scenes of their labour, and adopted a 
Robinson Crusoe kind of life, contracting bar- 
barous habits. Escaped convicts also found 
their way to the islands ; and native women. 
Being kidnapped from the main land, a half 
caste population sprang up. These settlers 
are now divided, into eastern and western 
Straitsmen, according to their locality. Pre- 
siervation Island, a rocky piece of land, two 
liriles long by half-a-mile broad, was inhabited 
in 184^ \^ an old sealer of the name of James 
Munro, who had occupied the desolate place 
for upwards of twenty-three years, and was 
generally known as the king of the eastern 
Straitsmen. Another man and three or four 
native women completed the settlement, if such 
a term may be applied. They lived in a few 
a2 
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rode hnW on a bleak flat, with scarcely a tree 
near^ bat sheltered from the west by low granite 
hills. A number of dogs, goats, and fowb 
constituted their lire stock. As the seals have 
become rare, through thoughtless destruction 
in the breeding season, fowling is now riie 
principal occupation of the Straitsmen. Yet 
the birds, albatrosses, petrels, and penguins, 
continue to maintain themselves in their old 
haunts in vast swarms, notwithstanding ah an^ 
Bual wholesale carnage for their feathers and oil. 
Torres Strait, the northern channel, about 
ninety miles wide, separates the main land m 
that direction from. New Guinea. It affords 
the nearest route from Sydney to Singapore, 
India, and China. Though much frequented, 
fkie navigation is so intricate and critical, that 
the circuitous course round the entire south 
and west of Australia is commonly preferred. 
On its eastern side, the strait is nearly choked, 
with islands, some volcanic and granitic, but 
the great majority consisting of coralline for-' 
mations. The latter are nearly all flat low 
isleta, rising not more than twenty or thirty 
feet above high- water mark. Booby Island, 
a mass of dark-coloured porphyry, so called 
from its flocks of stupid gannets, marks the. 
west^n limit of danger in this archipelago. 
Hi, bears also the name of the ** Post Office^" 
having a shed provided with pens, ink, and 
a blank book, in which ships, outward bound- 
from Sydney, raster their safe arrival, and 
homeward vessels convey the intdligexMse.* 
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Letters aiso can be lefb and canr&yeA in the 
same manner. A fitock . of biscuit and tali 
beef is kept for the relief of smy shipwredced 
crew. The t\ater being everywhere oompara^ 
tively shallow, with a white sandy or rocky 
bottom, its living forms are brongbt into di^* 
tinct view to a spectator on shipboard, by tibe 
Tivid sun of the tropics— *suba<peon8 vegetatioir 
of various kinds — sponges, sea-eggs, and dif- 
ferently coloured molluscs— turtles moving 
along in their cumbrous shells-^^harks roamingf 
in search of prey— and huge variegated «e&^ 
awakes gliding to and fro. 

From the neighbourhood of Torres St»ai*f 
there extends along the north-east coast of 
At^traHa a linear series of coral reei^, knowrt 
collectively as the Great Barrier Reef, from 
acting as a buttress to the shore against the 
roll of the Pacific Ocean. This is the grandest 
specim^i of the kind on the face of the globe^ 
and as striking an example ad can be found of 
minute individual parts forming by combinatioa 
a magnificent result. The reef fttretches frcm 
Breaksea l^it on' the sou^, to the vicinity of 
New Guinea on the north, or about 1,200 sta-*- 
tate miled. It rises on the outside perpendi^ 
cnlarly from unfathomable depths, fluctuated 
eonsiderably in its width, from thirty or foity 
miles :to l^s than one, and in places approaches 
and recedes from the coast, averaging the? dis« 
tance df ab(«it thirty miles from it Wilh the 
twnd blowing from the east, the armof the fie^ 
knide^tfiet-reef is tran^l, being ^wotected Isg? 
the natural breakwater, but on the outside the 
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waves dash with tremendous fury against it. 
Mr. Jukes, the naturalist to the expedition 
under captain Blackwood, for facilitating (he 
navigation of these waters, thus describes the 
exterior scene : " The long ocean-swell, being 
suddenly impeded by this barrier, lifted itself in 
(me great continuous ridge of deep blue water, 
which, curling over, fell on the edge of the 
reef in an unbroken cataract of dazzling white 
foam. Each line of breakers runs often one or 
two miles in length, with not a perceptible 
gap in its continuity. There was a simple gran- 
deur and display of power and beauty in this 
scene that rose even to sublimity. The un- 
broken roar of the surf, with its regular pulsa- 
tion of thunder, as each succeeding swell fell 
first on the outer edge of the reef, was almost 
deafening, yet so deep-toned as not to interfere 
with the slightest nearer or sharper sound. . . . 
Both the sound and sight were such as to im- 
press the spectator with the consciousness of 
standing in the presence of an overwhelming 
majesty and power." There are a few open- 
ings by which ships pass through the Great 
Barrier, and several intricate boat channels. 
At the best passage, a circular stone tower has 
been erected on a small islet, as a beacon to 
guide the mariner ; and a garden attached to 
it is planted with cocoa-nuts, maize, pumpkins, 
and vegetables. 

The coast-line of Australia has been com- 
puted at somewhat less than 8,000 miles. It^ 
most considerable indentatioui the Gulf of Car- 
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pentaria, on the north, penetrates 600 miles in- 
land, and has almost invariably a low shore, of 
an extremely uninviting character. Nearly op- 
posite, on the south, and of an opposite aspect, 
the great Australian bight presents its vast 
concavity, as if scooped out by the swell of the 
Indian Ocean, to which it is exposed. It is 
remarkable for an unbroken line of singularly 
barren and horizontally stratified cliffs, extend- 
ing round the head of the bight, through a 
distance of about 600 miles. The height varies 
from 300 to 500 feet, and, from the summit, 
the country stretches away into the interior in 
apparently boundless plains. This long uni- 
form barrier is probably without example. 
Among the headlands, prominent on account 
of their position or appearance, Cape York, 
the north point, is marked by a sharply-peaked 
porphyritic hill, about tlie height of our St. 
Paul's ; Cape Capricorn, on the east coast, a 
rounded mass like the hump of a dromedar}% 
derives its name from lying under the line of 
the southern tropic ; Cape Howe, the south- 
east extremity, is a low track of rock and sand, 
now indicated at night by a lighthouse on an 
adjacent island ; Cape Leeuwin, (Lioness, the 
name of a Dutch ship,) at the south-west cor- 
ner, is a smooth and tolerably elevated rise, 
notorious for the heavy seas and strong south- 
westers with which it is visited ; and Wilson's 
Promontory, the extreme southern projection, 
fs an enormous mass of granite, towering to the 
height of 5,000 feet, commonly enveloped in 
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clouds of mist, but in clear weathei comxuand? 
ing a magnificent view of Bass's StraiL 

n. Mountains and Plains. 

The principal highlands of Australia, as £il: 
as at present known, are situated near the 
coast, and run, for the most part, parallel to it, 
sending off lateral spurs to its borders, and 
towards the interior. It was formerly supposed 
that this belt was continuous along the entire 
shore, the country declining from it inland to a 
vast unknown sea or lake. But this opinion has 
been proved to be erroneous by the progress of 
discovery. At various points the shore consists 
of a series of low, flat table-lands, or sandy 
downs, stretching away into the interior, appa- 
rently to an indefinite extent. But in other 
parts, the maritime lands are occupied with 
mountain ranges, the most continuous, impor- 
tant, and best known of which are on the 
eastern coast. A chain of heights traverses its 
entire length, and is prolonged by roc^ islands 
into New Guinea on the north, and Van Die- 
men's Land on the south. It is nowhere a 
single ridge, nor of uniform character, but comr 
posed of several ranges, exhibiting peaked^ 
serrated, and rounded masses. It includes 
also great table-lands, which are furrowed with 
precipitous gulleys, and often terminate on the 
seaward side in nearly perpendicular escarp- 
ments. These highlands, to the back of Syd- 
ney, are known as the Blue Mountains, and, 
i^&er south, as the Australian Alps. But 
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Aej are not of Alpioe eleYatioo, though 'th« 
snow lies on many of the summits through the 
greater part of the year, and is permanent 
on the loftiest. The highest point. Mount 
^[osciuszko, on the southern frontier of New 
South Wales, raises its sienitic cone 6,500 feet, 
eommauds a view of 7,000 square miles, and 
furnishes a perpetual supply of water to thd 
Murray River from its melting snows. Strze- 
leckif who ascended it,^ thus describes the 
scene; ^^ Standing above the adjace/^t moun** 
tains, which could either detract from its imr 
posing aspect, or intercept the view. Mount 
Kosciuszko is one of those few elevations, the 
ascent of which, far &om disappointing, pce^ 
sents the traveller with all that can reniuoerate 
fatigue. In the north-eastward view, the eyd 
is carried as far back as the Shoalhaven Coun- 
try, the ridges of all the spurs of Maneiro and 
Twofold Bay, as well as those which, to the 
westward, enclose the tributaries, of ^he Mur-t 
rumbidgee, being cpn$picuou/$ly delineated* 
Beneath the feet^. looking from the very vergd 
of the cpne downwards, almost perpendicularly^ 
the eye plunges into a fearful gorge of 3,000 
feet, in the bed of which the sources of the 
Murray gather their contents, aud rojl tbeif 
united waters to the west." 

Solitary, narrow, and profoundly dee^ defiles 
are prominent features of this coast chain, and 
render the examination of it a task of im- 
mense difficulty. These stupendous rents in th^ 
bosom of the earth, enclosed between gigantie 
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walls of sandstone rock, which oflen frightfalljr 
overhang them, are the beds of foaming tor-^ 
rents after heavy rains. Mr. Dixon, the sur* 
veyor, who first penetrated the gorge oi tb^ 
Grose River, got entangled in the ravines, waff 
bewildered four days, and thanked God, to use 
his own words, when he at length found bit- 
way out of them. Vast and immens^ deep 
valleys, bounded by precipitous cliffs, and only 
accessible through a narrow opening at one 
extremity, are still more remarkable formations. 
They naturally suggest the inquiry, to which 
no plausible answer can be returned, what can 
have become of the matter scooped out ? These 
gulfs or bays of the earth are generally clothed 
with timber ; but the tops of lofty trees, many 
hundred feet below the spectator, standing on 
the boundary walls, appear like brushwood. 
That attentive observer of nature, Mr. Darwin, 
thus records his impressions of one of these 
localities : " In the middle of the day we baited 
our horses at a little inn called the * Weather- 
board.' The country here is elevated 2,800 
feet above the sea. About a mile and a half 
from this place there is a view exceedingly 
Ivell worth visiting. By following down a little 
valley and its tiny rill of water, an immense 
gulf is unexpectedly seen through the trees 
which border the pathway, at the depth of, 
perhaps, 1,500 feet. Walking on a few yards, 
one stands on the brink of a vast precipice, and 
below is the grand bay or gulf, (for I know not 
what other name to give it,) thickly covered 
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mi\i forest The point of view is situated as if 
at die head of a bay, the line of cliff diverging 
en each side, and showing headland behind 
headland, as on a bold sea-coast. These cliffs 
are composed of horizontal strata of whitish 
sandstone, and so absolutely vertical are they, 
that in many places a x)erson standing on the 
edge, and throwing down a stone, can see it 
strike the trees in the abyss below ; so unbroken 
is the line, that it is said, in order to reach the 
foot of the waterfall, formed by this little stream, 
it is necessary to go a distance of sixteen miles 
round. About five miles distant in front, an- 
other line of cliff extends, which thus appears 
completely to encircle the valley, and hence the 
name of bay is justified as applied to this grand 
amphitheatrical depression. If we imagine a 
winding harbour, with its deep water, sur- 
rounded by bold, cliff-like shores, laid dry, and 
a forest sprung up on its sandy bottom, we 
should then have the appearance and structure 
here exhibited. This kind of view was to me 
quite novel, and extremely magnificent." The 
Weatherboard Ilut inn is on the high road 
from Sydney to the gold-fields of Bathurst. 
The valley was named by govenior Mac- 
quarie, Prmce Kegent's Glen, and the water- 
fall, the Campbell Cataract. Though ordi- 
narily insignificant, it becomes a fine object 
when great rains have swollen the rill into a 
torrent. 

In the geological structure of the mountains, 
granitei with its y^ieties, is frequently deve- 
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ioped at the surface, and seema to form the 
great axis of the chain. Quartz, clay-^late^ 
and other schistose rocks, appear promhient in 
the central and western ranges, gradually de^ 
clinir^ towards the interior. A vast palaeozoie 
formation predominates on the eastern side, and 
occupies the surface to the coast. It consists of 
thick masses of variegated sandstone, interstror 
tified at intervals with beds of shale and lim^ 
stone bek)nging to tbe carboniferous sj^tem. 
But this formation, along with the schists, has 
been extensively dislocated and cut through by 
the eruption of masses of porphyry greenstone, 
basalt, and other igneous rocks. The c^boai- 
Serous limestone presents the same perforated 
aspect which has won for it the name of the 
cavem-lime6t(Hie in Europe and our owa 
country. Sir Thomas MitcheU examined some 
oaves in the cliffs of Wellington Valley, about two 
hundred miles to the west of Sydney, containing 
depositions of lime in the form of stalactites d; 
stalagmites, witli fossil bones of animals, eithej? 
extinct, or not yet met with living ia the 
country. But the grandest example of s^ 
excavation is on the Burran-Gibona creek, in 
Uie district of Bathurst. This is a natural 
tunnel, formed through a mass of rock, by 
which the waters of t£e creek effect their dis- 
engagement from a glen. The entrances have 
a span of more than a hundred feet ; the arches 
rise upwards of fifty feet; the whole, length 
aniounts to above seven hundred feet ; and the 
roof is fretted and festooned ytith white, yellow^ 
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green, and pale pink stalacttle?, exbibi^g the 
most fantastic ahapes. 

No active volcanic n[u>UQtaiQa have beeH 
discovered in Australia) and the terrible phe- 
nomena of earthquake shocks are not known to 
colonial experience* But evidence of e^tind 
volcanic action appears in various parts of th« 
country in Urue craterifcnm hills, and veritable 
lavas. Distinctly marked craters and hills of 
lava are found in Victoria, near the celebrated 
^* diggings" of Ballarat and Mount Alexander, 
It is remarkable^ that along the whole extent 
of the eastern coast, from Bass's to Torres 
Btrait£^^ pebbles of pumice are strewed. This 
volcanic product is found oa the flats immedi-* 
ately behind the beaches, a few feet above 
high- water mark; the pebbles are always 
rounded, and are met with frequently in con- 
siderable abundance ; bu|; they have never 
he&a. seen floating uppn the adjacent waters, 
nor upon the actual beach, as if wa^ed up by 
the sea. In accounting for their presence, it 
has been conjectured that tliey have been pro^ 
dnced by some gre^t eruption of the vdcanoel 
of New Zealand or New Guinea, and have bee4 
borne to their present place above hi^- water 
mark by one of those extraordinary wave^ 
consequent on the earthquakes which frequently 
<X5cur in connexion with volcanic violence. The 
curious spectacle of a hill in actual combustion 
has been observed in a low range near the 
sources of Hunter's River. From the name 
applied by the abwigines to the spot,, which it 
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Still bears, Mount Wingen, signifying "fire,"? 
it may be inferred that the process of ignition 
is not of very recent origin. The hill, comr 
posed chiefly of sandstone rock, was first 
noticed to be internally on fire in the year 
1818, and carefully examined in 1830-31, 
at which time upwards of two acres of the area 
were aiFected. Columns of sulphureous and 
steaming vapour came from rents and fissures, 
accompanied by brilliant flame. On looking 
down into the apertures to the depth of about 
fifteen feet, the sides of the rock were perceived 
to be of a white heat, like that of a lime-kiln. 
The margins of the clefts exhibited efflorescent 
crystals of sulphur, varying in colour from 
the deepest orange, occasioned by ferruginous 
admixture, to the palest straw, where alum 
predominated. A kind of bitumen, black, 
tarry, and lustrous, also abounded on the edges 
of some of the chasms. The burning hill of 
Wingen is a parallel phenomenon to the com- 
bustion at Hoi worth, in the neighbourhood o( 
Weymouth, in our own country, where the 
bituminous shale has been ignited, probably 
by rain-water acting on iron pyrites. 

The region of the plains is of a very varying 
character. On the western or landward side 
of the great eastern coast chain, are vast upland 
plains of undulating aspect, gradually declining 
into perfect levels towards the interior. Many 
of these tracts assume the form of downs ; they 
present a series of detached, gentle, and round-, 
topped protuberances, devoid of timber, but 
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broken at intervals by woody ranges. In the 
flats between the more elevated grounds are 
^ep ponds, filled by streams from the high- 
lands, ordinarily supporting an almost inex- 
haustible range of cattle pasture at all seasons 
6f the year. The grasses and herbage exhibit 
an extraordinary luxuriance of growth ; the 
higher lands also are grassy, and being conve- 
nient to water, they form valuable and safe 
pastures for sheep, perfectly beyond the reach 
qf those floods which take place on the flats in 
the rainy season. Such are the Bathurst and 
parling downs, the Liverpool, Canning, and 
Peel plains, great grazing grounds of New 
South Wales. In other districts, the pastures 
are thinly timbered, with three or four trees to 
the acre, and the country has the aspect of an 
English park, groves alternating with open 
lawns. By the margin of rivers, and on the 
alluvial soil visited by their inundations, the 
surface is clothed with dense forests of gigantic 
gum trees, intermingled with cedar, rosewood, 
wild vines, and various parasitical plants, form- 
ing the " thick brush," or jungle, of colonial 
speech. In dry and sterile situations, as on 
rocky or sandy plains, there is often still a 
forest, but of stunted miserable-looking trees, 
to which the colonial term of "scrub" is 
applied, inhabited by the black snake and the 
lizard. The central regions consist of vast 
levels, as truly desert as any on the face of 
the globe^ 
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m. Rivsfis AND Lakes. 

The country is essentially defective in it« 
ilrigation. There are some important rivers^ 
\(rith numerous minor streams, but none are of 
magnitude proportionate to the vast range of 
the territory, or comparable to the great <irain<^ 
age systems of other regions either as to the 
length of their course, volume of waters, or 
capacity for navigation. There are also many 
lagoons along the coast, and interior lakes, both 
fresh and salt ; but the entire water supply is 
largley subject to a prime natural drawback, 
existing, as it does, only for a brief period of 
redundancy, alternating with a longer interval 
of deficiency or absolute failure. The sea- 
board of New South Wales is traversed l^ 
rivers, which descend to the ocean from the 
eastern coast-chain, on the flanks of whieh 
they are formed by the junction of mountaiu 
streams and torrents. Their course is necessarily 
limited, owing to the contiguity of the moma- 
tains to the shore. But by way of compensation, 
instead of passing direct to the sea, from west 
to east, they run for a considerable extent ia 
the line of the range, north and south, adding to 
their length by this discursiveHow, and increae^ 
ing their own value. 

Thus, the Hawkesbury, at Windsor, a town 
on its banks, is not more than thirty-flve mile* 
in a direct line from Broken Bay^ where it dis* 
embogues, but runs over a distance of on«i 
hundred and forty miles in making the passage 
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owing to its circuitous route. The streamg 
which descend the western side of the moun- 
tains, or towards the interior, diminish as they 
flow, or are finally absorbed by the thirsty 
soil, except the Murray and its tributaries. It 
may here be remarked, that by a somewhat 
absurd nomenclature, small inland water- 
courses, the beds of temporary torrents, com- 
pletely dry some parts of the year, are com- 
monly dignified with the name of "creeks" in 
Australia — a term which we apply exclusively 
to branches of the sea — while vast inlets of the 
ocean are sometimes styled rivers. The Para- 
matta river is an oceanic channel, the head of 
Port Jackson, with perfectly salt watei*. 

The Murray is the largest river of Australia. 
A detailed notice of it may be conveniently given 
in this place, as it does not belong to any single 
colony, but forms the boundary between New 
South Wales and Victoria, while its lower 
course and entrance into the odean lie within 
the limits of South Australia. It is thus the 
common property of the three provinces. The 
river emerges from the recesses of the Australian 
Alps, where the loftiest heights occur. Being 
covered with perpetual snow, a perennial supply 
of water descends their slopes, and forms one 
of the few permanently flowing streams of the 
country, able to maintain its continuity, when 
others have been cut up by drought into a 
succession of ponds. The upper part of the 
channel was originally called the Hume, from 
the discoverers, Hume and Hovell, the firfit 
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Europeans who stood on its banks. This name! 
is still retained by many writers, and occunf 
on most of our maps; but to prevent confusioii^ 
it is desirable to abandon it, and give the 
established name of the principal portion of thef 
river, the Murray, to the whole. A vast extent 
of alluvial margin, covered with lofty and um^ 
brageous trees, intersected with still narroA>^ 
lagoons, running parallel to the stream, and 
filled by its overflowings, are the main charac- 
teristics of its basin, through an extent of mor^ 
than a thousand miles. These lagoons, with 
reedy swamps, often render it difficult to ap- 
proach the main channel. At Albury, a small 
township on the right bank, the high-roac^ 
between Sydney and Melbourne crosses the 
river about four hundred miles from the former 
city, and two hundred and forty from the 
latter. Its principal affluents from Victoria, 
are the Mitta Mitta, the Ovens, the Goulburn, 
and the Loddon, After pursuing for a consider- 
able distance a course nearly due west, the 
Murray describes a southern bend, and makes its 
nearest approach to Melbourne, the intervening 
distance being about a hundred and fifty miles. 
It then turns to the north-west, and meets the^ 
Murrumbidgee fi[t)m New South Wales. 

This tributary, the " beautiful river," accord- 
ing to the meaning of the native name, which 
has been properly retained, descends from the 
mountains about two hundred and fi^ty miles 
south-west of Sydney, and eighty miles from 
the coast of the Pacific. It follows a westerly^ 
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directbn at an average distance of a hundred 
Qules or more from Siq Murray, till near the 
junction. The country between the two rivers 
includes some of the finest squatting-groundd 
of New South Wales. In the early part of 
its course, the Murrumbidgee answers to its 
name, flowing between steeply-sloping hills of 
sandstone, covered with herbage, vines, and 
creeping plants. ''As I sat in the boat," says 
a tourist, '' I could see above me small, very 
small, cattle, in single file, now lost in the 
foliage, now reappearing, as, by zigzag well- 
worn paths, they descended to the water to 
drink. So lohy and steep were the cliffs, that 
I fancied they would fall down upon me ; at 
length they made their appearance at the edge 
of the stream, drinking beneath bowers of over- 
hanging creepers — a huge bull, and a mob of 
portly cows." The banks are fringed with the 
beautiful swamp-oak, a tree intermediate in its 
appearance between the spruce and Scotch fir, 
which has here its southern limit in the colony. 
Small alluvial fiats are occasionally lefb on 
either hand, devoid of timber. Before quitting 
the hilly region, the river receives several afflu- 
ents ; it afterwards fiows for upwards of three 
hundred miles without the slightest accession, 
passing by a tortuous channel through a low, 
flat, uninteresting country, exhibiting in many 
parts the aspect of absolute sterility and hope- 
less desolation. After losing some of its waters 
in marshes, the diminished current, about fifty 
feet wide, joins the Murray. 
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At the juncUon, the Murray has a width of 
850 feet, by a depth of from twelve to tweaty, 
" Its reaches," says Sturt, " were from half to 
three quarters of a mile iu length, and the 
views upon it were splendid j its tiansp^ent 
waters were running over a sandy bed at the 
rate of two and a half knots an hour ; and its 
bankS) although averaging eighteen feet in 
height, were evidently siSxject to floods." " The 
river/* he adds, " improved upon us at every 
mile ; its reaches were of noble breadth and 
splendid appearance ; its current was stronger) 
and it was fed by numerous springs." It aexj; 
receives the Darling, which likewise collects the 
westerly flowing waters of New SouthlValeSj 
further to the north than the Mun-umbidgtee^ 
but loses them largely on its passage through 
^e country, bringing down a wholly insignifi- 
cant supply of water, except when in flood. 
The Murray soon afterwards enters South Aus- 
tralia, and makes a decided alteration in its 
course, turning from west to south, and pre- 
serving the latter direction to the sea, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles. Below the Great 
Bend, or elbow, as it is locally termed, it flows 
through a remarkable formation of fossiliferous 
shells, between high banks or cliffs, of a colour 
varying from light yellow to deep ochre, which 
in some places form the margin, and in others 
recede from it to the distance of one or two 
miles. A belt of shrubs and plants, beautiful, 
but useless, called the Murray Scrub, runs 
parallel to the stream in this part of its cour^ 
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exiendiiig from fifteen to twenty miles in 
breadth, in tvhich many of the rare birds and 
animals of Australia are met with. Between 
th<e fossiiiferoos cHfis, the river il^ows a semi- 
circular route, alternately sweeping from side 
to side, entering Lake Victoria, where its course 
terminates, 170 yards wide at the embou- 
ehure. 

The entire length of tiie Hurray, including 
the Avindings, is estimated at between 1,800 
and 1,500 miles. In its low^ course, for up- 
wards of 200 miles, it is never leas tlian twelve 
feet deep, and generally forty feet, this great 
depth being frequently maintained close to the 
edge of the water. Birds of brilliant plumage^ 
cockatoos, parrots, and flights of crested pigeons, 
enliven the banks, and noble gum trees are a 
common ornament. The river is subject to an 
annual flooding, rising and falling gradually. 
It begins to rise from the eastward in thb bom- 
mencement of July, and proceeds at the rate of 
about an inch per day till Dedlmber, when it 
attains the maximum height of seventeen feet 
above its lowest level. The creeks and lagoons 
along its borders are in succession filled, and 
many of the adjoining flats are laid under 
water. "The natives," says Sturt, "look to 
this periodical overflow of their river with as 
much anxiety as did ever, or do now, the Egyp- 
tians to the overflowing of the Nile. To both 
they are the bountiful dispensation of a bene- 
ficent Creator ; for, as the sacred stream rewards 
the husbandman with a double hsurveet, so does 
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the Murray replenish the exhausted resenroirfT 
of the poor children of the desert with number-^ 
less fish, and resuscitates m3rriads of crayfish- 
that had long lain dormant underground ; with<^ 
out which supply of food, and the flocks of wild 
fowl, that at the same time cover the creeks 
and lagoons, it is more than probable the first 
navigators of the Murray would not have heard 
a human voice along its banks." 

Lake Victoria, or Alexandrina, as it was 
first called, into which the Murray dischargesj 
is in reality an inland sea, from thirty to forty 
miles in length, by from ten to twenty in 
breadth. Its waters are fresh for some distance 
from the entrance of the river, but become 
gradually brackish, and perfectly salt on re- 
ceding from it. They are so exceedingly shal- 
low, that the medium depth is not more than 
four feet ; and there is reason to believe that 
the lake is in process of filling up from the 
deposits of the river. It communicates with 
the ocean at EScounter Bay by a narrow chan- 
nel which admits the tide, but is dang^ous 
and impracticable even for boats, owing to the 
violence of the surf. Sir John Jeffcott, the 
first judge of South Australia, and captain 
Blenkinsopp, with two of their boat's crew, 
found a watery grave while attempting to pass 
through it. 

The navigation of the Murray is an object of 
great importance and interest to the South 
Australians, who hope to draw down by it to 
their province, for embarkation, the produce of 
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tfie interior districts of New South Wales. 
TBis is at present sent in bullock drays to 
S}^ney or Melbourne for that purpose, travel- . 
Ihjg about ten miles a day, the transit occupy- 
ing some weeks. In August, 1850, the Legis- 
lative Council voted £4,000, to be equally 
divided between the two first iron steamers, of 
not less than forty horse-power, and not ex- 
ceeding two fee? draught of water when loaded, 
that shall successfully navigate the river to the 
^linction of the Darling. To that point it is 
sAid to maintain an average width of about 
300 yards, while the soundings that have been 
made in the months of September and October, 
ghre a depth of twelve feet at the shallowest. 
The only impediments that occur are in the 
shape of snags or fallen trees, which would have 
to be removed ; and higher up the river, as 
&r as Albury, it is supposed that only similar 
obstacles would be encountered. 

All the Australian rivers are more or less 
liable to floods, produced by heavy rains de- 
scending on the highlands. They are frequently 
remarkable for their sudden occurrence and 
g^eat extent, ravaging the homestead of the 
aettler, unless due cate has been taken to place 
it above high-water mark. Trees standing on 
the borders of insignificant rills, or nearly dry 
channels, proclaim that a deluge has passed 
along, by a residue of grass, weeds, and sticks 
left in their branches, at an extraordinary height 
kbove the existing water. When captain Sturt, 
Oft his c^tral exploration, reached the Darling, 
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he fotmd it all but dry, with no perceptible 
current. In a few days, it began to flow 
rapidly, and quantities of grass and bark came 
floating down, covering the surface. It soon 
swelled considerably, and rolled its turbid waters 
along with violence. lii a single night it had 
changed its character completely, from an ob- 

• scure and lifeless stream to a broad and rapid 
river, bringing down large trees and drift* 
While sir Thomas Mitchell was following the 
channel of the Macquarie, where water was 
only to be fbund in holes, he was startled by a 
report that a flood was coming down from the 
Turon Mountains, but that it travelled slowly, 
and would not arrive until the following evea- 
ing. At the time mentioned, a murmuring 
sound was heard, like that of a distant water- 
fall,, mingled with occasional cracks, as of 
breaking timber. The |ioise increased graduJ 
ally, and the flood came at length in sight, glit- 
tering in the moonbeams, and filling the empty 
bed of the river. But it was soon dispersed in 
a thousand lagoons, and the channel of the 
Macquarie became as exhausted as before. The 
Hawkesbury, near Windsor, has been knoww 
to rise the enormous height of ninety-three feet 

• above its general level. In May, 1861, Wur- 
rabangal, a village in the southern pxirt of New 
South Wales, was the scene of a melancholy 
disaster from a sudden inundation. At this' 
spot three mountain streams unite; they ori- 
ginate on the high lands of Maneiro Plains, on 
which heavy rains descend. Here a farmer 
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Bsfmed Thompson, seventy years of age, had 
resided for some years, in a comfortable cottage, 
snrrounded with a thriving establishment. 
During his absence from home the rain com- 
menced, and a flood was rising on his return ; 
but supposing that the waters "Vlrould not en- 
danger his dwelling, he resolved to abide in it 
for the night, with ni§ whole household, while 
his neighbours betook themselves to higher 
ground. The retreat of the party was soon cut 
off by the deluge, and they were compelled to 
place themselves on the roof of the building. 
Towards midnight, spectators on the hills wit- 
nessed by the light of the moon a sad catas- 
trophe. The old farmer, six other Europeans, 
^ree New Zealanders, and several black natives, 
in all seventeen persons, with dwelling-house, 
stables, stacks, horses, draysj and dogs, w6re 
swept aWay. Such casualties may be avoided 
)of' attending to the warning, silently, though 
emphatically given by the marks of former 
floodings, and placing the location beyond the 
j^escribed Hmits, instead of carelessly conclud-- 
iBg that in mterval o^ years without a visita- 
tion, is a security against its recurrence. 

During the dry and hot summer pf AustfaliH, 
the opposite feiiture of exhaustion is impressed 
upon its inland waters. Th^ larger rivers 
shrink in volume j the lesser lose their contir 
ntdty, and become a series of detached pools ; 
the mere streams entirely dry up. A colonial 
poet thus alludes to the changed aspect of the 
Hunter, one of the coast rivers, under its native 
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name of the Ooquun, at different seasons of tbe 
year : — 

" Exhtnsted by the summer sntiy 
The schoolboy fords the broad Coqann ; 
For then the slow meandering stream 
Shrinks from the hot sun's fiery beam, 
Andy like a wounded serpent, crawls 
From Cumberoy to Maitumd Falls ; 
But when the autumnal deluge swells 
Each little brook in yonder dells. 
And twice ten thousand torrents pour 
From cliff and rock vrith deafening roar. 
Oh I then he rolls with manly pride. 
Nor stream nor storm can stem his tide 1 " 

It is common experience, daring summer 
travelling in the interior, to find the channel, 
once occupied by a full tide, a bed of parched 
sand or stones, without a drop of fluid to 
quench the thirst of a wayfarer. The scene 
described in the book of Job is annually realized 
in this region : '^ My brethren have dealt deceit- 
fully as a brook, and as the stream of brooks 
they pass away: — ^what time they wax warm, 
they vanish : when it is hot, they are consumed 
out of their place." 

Certain parts of New South Wales appear to 
have been subject to cycles of extreme moisture 
and drought, extending through considerable 
periods, the alternation producing remarkable 
changes in the aspect of the country. Oxley, 
in 1817, found a noble expanse near the Lach- 
Ian, which he called Eegenfs Lake. When 
this was sought for by Mitchell in 1836, it was 
for the most part an extensive plain, covered 
vith luxuriant grass. There was some water 
at one extremity scarcely a foot high, the refuge 
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of innumerable aquatics, black swans and peH- 
cans, the last standing high upon their legs, 
above the remains of* the lake. That it had 
been a splendid expanse was evident from the 
line of the shores; while, within this former 
boundary, stood dead trees of a full-grown size, 
apparently killed by too much moisture. The 
site appears to have been, in succession, wood- 
land, lake, and plain. On most of our maps, 
Lake George is marked, extending into the 
counties of Argyle and* Murray. In 1828, it 
was a fine sheet of water, seventeen miles in 
length by seven in breadth. But it was with- 
out fish, and surrounded by dead trees of the 
eucalyptus, some of them two feet in diameter, 
which also extended into it, until wholly im- 
mersed. One old native female remembered 
the time when the whole was a forest, a state- 
ment supported by the lifeless timber in its 
bed. In October, 1836, the entire lake was 
gone ; and its basin was a grassy meadoWy 
similar to the adjoining Breadalbane jUains ! 

A succession of deep depressions is a very 
common arrangement in the structure of the 
beds of the Australian rivers. This is obviously 
the provision of an all-wise Creator, meeting 
the condition of a country where the waters 
rapidly run off the surface, and which is inha- 
bited by native tribes of little constructive 
capacity. They act as natural tanks or reser- 
voirs, retaining a supply of the vital element 
long after it has disappeared from other parts 
pf the channels, giving to them the appearance 
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of a chain of ponds. These depressions are 
very strikingly exemplified in the Swan Kiver 
of Western Australia. A writer speaks of meet- 
ing with a pool, two hundred yards long, thirty 
wide, and thirty-siw yards deep, full of water to 
the brim, while, just beyond each end, the bed 
of the river was dry, or had only a little wind- 
ing rill trickling among the grass and pebbles. 
A series of these " water-holes," as they are 
locally styled, separated by dry spaces, marked 
the course of the stream. One of vast size 
was noticed, three-quarters of a mile long, thirty 
or forty yards wide, and of great depth, full to 
the margin of beautiful clear water. Coming 
suddenly upon it, a stranger to the country 
would imagine that it might be traversed to 
the sea in a boat. Yet it suddenly ended each 
way, with a steep square termination, and the 
bed of the river beyond was merely a grassy 
hollow, full of trees and bushes, slightly elevated 
above the pool. The arrangement is precisely 
as if parties had set to work at different points 
to deepen the channel, and, after excavating 
different distances to considerable depths, had 
mmultaneously suspended fiirther labour. This 
structure belongs, more or less, to all the Aus- 
tralian rivers, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the Murray, where it is not needed. They 
have all continuous channels, used in extenso in 
the rainy season, with " water-holes " formed to 
be of service in the dry. The geologist asks, 
how these depressions, with their regular shape, 
great depth, and sudden termini in each direc* 
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tion, hare been produced ? But the queition 
is best answered by a reverential and grateful 
reference to the finger of God. Man, however, 
may humbly copy these contrivances, and pre- 
serve in a dry and thirsty land, by artificial 
constructions, such as embankments and reser- 
voirs, to which his science and industry are 
equal — an adequate supply, in all seasons, of 
the element so essential to the purposes of 
cultivation, health, and enjoyment. Strzlecki, 
Mitchell, and others, have pronounced in favour 
of the comparative ease with which such works 
may be executed in the country ; and they 
have been accomplished in other regions by 
people of less energy, skill, and capit«il, than 
the Australian settlers. 

IV. CUMATE. 

The northern part of Australia, embracing 
nearly half the whole territory, . is situated 
within the tropics, and experiences the burn- 
ing atmosphere of the torrid zone. But the 
colonized districts are extra-tropicaL They 
are subject to a high, but more moderate tem- 
perature, varying according to latitude, eleva- 
tion above the sea, and the other physical 
circumstances which determine the climate or 
particular localities. It has been already men- 
tioned, that the seasons occur at' precisely 
opposite periods to our own, the summer ex- 
tending from the first of November to the first 
of March, and the winter from the close of 
May to the close of August. At Sydney, the 
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longest day, December 21, includes fourteen 
hours, from five o'clock a.m. to seven P.M., 
reckoning from sunrise to sunset. The shortest 
day, June 21, comprises ten hours, from seven 
A.M. to five P.M. In the summer, great heat is 
experienced ; but it interchanges with a very 
genial temperature through the remaining eight 
months of the year. Thermometric determi- 
nations upon this point, collected during three 
years, for three principal places, Port Jackson 
or Sydney, Port Macquarie, nearer to the tropic, 
and Port Phihp or Melbourne, more remote 
from it, are as follows, in degrees of Fahren- 
heit :— 

Summer. 

Port Port Port 

JackBon. Macqnarie. Philip. 

Maximnm of Temperatore. . 81°*9 88»-3 90°-6 

MinimTiin 69 *0 61 -8 48 '8 

Fluctuation 29 '9 26 -5 41 '8 

Mean of the Season 73 '9 75 *0 69 '4 

. Hottest Month Nov Nov Not. 

Winter. 

Maximnm of Temperature. . 73®'8 75<»-8 69<"8 

Minimum 45 '8 46 '8 36 -9 

Fluctuation 28 -0 28 -5 32 '9 

Mean of the Season 69 '3 61 *0 63 *3 

Ck}lde8t Month July Aug July. 

Mean Temperature of the year 66 *6 68 *0 61 '3 

The general reader will be enabled to appre- 
ciate these results by the statement, that the 
annual mean temperature at London is 50% 
the mean of summer 63% and of winter 39"*. 
A higher range of the thermometer than that 
expressed in the table occurs when the hot 
wind blows from the central regions. Dr. Lang 
has registered 112^°, and Mr. Mackenzie as 
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much as 127°, but this increment is very oc- 
casional. In the maritime localities, the sum- 
mer days are relieved by the sea-breeze, which 
usually sets in about ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, blows fresh, and dies away about four 
in the afternoon. At night an equally steady 
and grateful breeze from the land springs up. 
The mornings and the evenings are delightfully 
cool. Owing to these moderating influences, 
and the extreme dryness of the atmosphere, 
the high temperature causes comparatively 
little personal inconvenience. It does not pro- 
duce bodily lassitude or mental inertness. 
Out-door occupations may generally be pur- 
sued without discomfort. Even the sense of 
gratification is betrayed by buoyant spirits 
and the capacity for action, when overpowering 
languor and oppression would be the result ot 
a far less degree of heat in the moist climate 
of England. But away from the coast, on low 
grounds, the fervent rays of the summer sun 
are less tolerable ; the glare is painful, and 
the want of water frequently renders the season 
distressing. 

Winter can scarcely be said to exist at all 
at Sydney. It seldom freezes so as to form 
the thinnest ice. But in the early morning 
the air has a bracing sharpness, and the grass 
is covered with a light white rime. Snow is 
almost entirely unknown. The only instance 
on record of a shower falling occurred June 17, 
1836, which the children of the capital called 
" white rain," having never seen a flake before. 
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Fires are requisite morning and evening, some- 
times through the day; but frequently soon 
afler nine o^clock a warm sun and clear Italian 
sky render it eligible to desert the hearths, in 
order to sit by open windows; and no addi 
tional clothing is needed on walking abroad. 
At Paramatta, eighteen miles inland, it is 
several degrees colder in winter, as well as 
hotter in summer, than on the coast. Mr, 
Montgomery IVIartin mentions the curious cir- 
cumstance of having, on a winter morning, 
eaten frozen milk in his garden there, with 
oranges just gathered from the tree, others re- 
maining to ripen on it. In the interior of the 
Qolony, a layer of ice, about the thickness of a 
penny-piece, is formed on exposed water ; but 
this IS the limit of the process of congelation 
in lowland situations. A greater degree of cold 
is of course experienced in the mountain dis- 
tricts ; snow falls plentifully on the loftier high- 
lands, and lies for a short time on the downs 
of Bathurst, Argyle, and other elevated sites. 
Compared with the climatology of other local- 
ities, Port Macquarie, in latitude 31° 25' south, 
according to Strzlecki, has 'the summer of 
Florence, Barcelona, Kome, or Naples ; the 
winter of Funchal in Madeira, or Benares in 
India ; and an annual average temperature 
similar to Tunis. Port Jackson, in latitude 
33° 51' south, by a similar comparison, has 
the summer of Avignon in France, Con- 
stantinople, Baltimore, or Philadelphia ; the 
winter aearly of Cairo in Egypt, or ik the 
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Cape of Good Hope ; and its annual mean 
temperature corresponds to that of Messina in 
Sicily. Port Philip, in latitude 38° 18' south, 
l-esembles in its summer Baden, Marseilles, 
and Bordeaux ; in its winter, Palermo, or 
Buenos Ayres ; and its annual mean is that of 
Kaples. ** I am aware," says colonel Mundy, 
" of the existence of one warming-pan in New 
South Wales — one only. I shall move the^ 
owner to present it to the Sydney Museum 
Avhen she returns to England, perfectly certain 
that to ninety-nine out of a hundred Anglo- 
Australian visitors of the institution, the in* 
tent and purposes of the implement would be 
utterly inscrutable." 

Terrific thunder-storms occasionally occur 
in the height of summer, especially among the 
highlands, where they far exceed in violence 
those to which we are accustomed, and rival 
the electrical explosions known in the interior 
of the United States. " I once," says Mac- 
kenzie, " passed a night far away from any 
house, among the mountains beyond Liverpool 
Plains, during one of the most awful thunder- 
storms ever experienced in this colony. The 
repeated flashes of lightning rendered darkness 
visible. The coruscations and lurid glare 
made it appear as if the atmosphere was on 
fire. The air was tainted with a sulphuric 
smell ; the loud and rapid peals of thunder, 
reverberated from mountain to mountaiug 
seemed like the artillery of heaven let loose 
to accomplish nature's dissolution. I was sur- 
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rounded by a range of lofty mountains, every 
one of which seemed to * have got a tongue.* 
This war among the elements was succeeded 
by torrents of rain, to which I was completely 
exposed ; for soon after the thunder-storm had 
begun, I took the precaution of removing my 
bed from under the trees, for fear of their 
attracting the lightning. Many a tree was 
that night struck, and instantly shivered to 
atoms, I slept none ; my horses, which stood 
near me, refused to feed. When daylight ap- 
peared, extensive and fearful was the havoc 
effected by the combined power of the light- 
ning and whirlwind. Trees which happened 
to attract the electric fluid were completely 
stripped of their bark, and split down the 
centre from top to bottom ; while their branches, 
some of them a ton weight, were rent from 
the main trunk, and scattered in all directions, 
often to the distance of one hundred yards." 
These storms are frequently accompanied with 
hailstones of extraordinary dimensions. Lambs 
have been sometimes killed by them ; and birds, 
fruit-trees, and vineyards proportionably suffer. 
In traversing the vast plains of the interior, 
the mirage is often observed, deceiving the 
traveller with the distant appearance of water 
on the heated soil, and exhibiting the distorted 
or inverted images of natural objects, the result 
of the unequal refractive power of strata of 
air of different densities. The singular spec- 
tacle is also seen, in hot and dry weather, of 
whirlwinds marching in succession across these 
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apparently interminable levels, carrying up 
sand, leaves, grass, and other light bodies in 
their path, to a considerable height, whirling 
them round with great velocity. The columns 
maintain a perpendicular position. They seem 
to move at but a gentle pace, when viewed 
from a distance, though really proceeding at a 
rapid rate, so that horsemen have in vain tried 
to keep up with them. As some vanish, others 
arise, and join the "procession. On crossing a 
brook or river, the water becomes disturbed, 
and on reaching hills their course terminates. 
The natives dread these moving pillars of sand 
from superstitious notions, imagining it a sign 
of speedy death to be included in the vortex 
of one. Egypt, Arabia, and other countries 
with highly-heated plains, exhibit the same 
phenomena ; and litde activity of the imagi- 
nation is required to convert the appearances 
into aerial giants, indulging in pastime ailer 
laborious occupations. There is seldom any 
mischief occasioned ; but hurricanes ending in 
whirlwinds, followed by torrents of rain, dis- 
play tremendous power in certain parts of the 
country, utterly devastating the tracts they 
visit. Mr. Meredith, while journeying from 
the Morrumbidgee to Bathurst, encountered 
one of these fearful blasts, in a Avild region 
covered almost entirely with forests of lofty 
gum-trees. Happily for himself, he was not 
in its path, though close to the very edge. 
The morning had been gusty and threatening. 
As the day advanced, the air became warm, 
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and a few flashes of lightning, accompanied 
by loud thimder, betokened the approach of 
a storm. In a short time, a strange, loud 
rushing noise was heard ; th(i atmosphers 
rapidly grew thick and dark, and the horse of 
the traveller trembled violently under the in* 
fluence of intense fear. He had scarcely time 
to leap off his back, and involuntarily exclaim, 
** This is a hurricane,'* before it swept by in 
front. The roaring, crashing sound was deaf-, 
ening. Everything was in total darkness. 
But the furious tempest was almost instantly 
over ; the atmosphere rapidly cleared, and in 
what a few seconds before had been a high 
and dense forest, the track of the storm was 
indicated by every exposed tree being pros- 
trate, either broken or uprooted. These hur- 
ricanes appear to follow a direct route, have 
a very narrow sweep in proportion to the 
length of their course, and are remarkably 
well defined. Trees on the boundary have 
been entirely stripped of their branches on one 
side, while the trunks have remained standing 
with the branches on the other side uninjured 
being just without the limit of the blast. On 
following the path of a hurricane, the evidence 
of its having terminated in a whirlwind has 
been observed, the fallen timber forming a 
circle, with the trunks directed to different 
points of the compass. 

All the colonies are subject in summer to 
occasional blasts of what is. called the "ho 
wind," from its extremely high temperatur«» 
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Un^er its influence the thermometer rises to 
100°, and even 117° in the shade. Though it 
varies in intensity and duration, it is uniform 
in its direction. In New South Wales and 
Port Philip, especially the latter, it comes from 
the north-west ; at Adelaide, from the north ; 
at the head of the Australian Bight, from the 
north-east ; and on the west coast, from the 
east. Looking to the map, it will at once be 
seen that these points on the compass refer to 
the unknown central districts, as the place 
where the wind has its origin. A breeze of 
highly-heated air blowing from that quarter is 
plainly incompatible with the idea of any ex- 
panse of water, or any mountain-chain of im- 
portance occupying the interior, while it as 
clearly certifies to the existence there of a 
vast extent of burning desert. Sydney is in 
some measure screened from its influence by 
the wall of highlands which separates it from 
the central region. Still the breath of the 
fierce sirocco is there an annual unwelcome 
guest, experienced on an average about four 
times every summer. Each visitation lasts 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, during 
which the atmosphere is like a current of air 
from an oven or a ftirnace. On the western 
or exposed side of the mountains, the wind it 
said to raise the mean temperature of a summer 
day 40°, while on the opposite or sheltered 
side it is increased by from 25° to 80°. At 
Melbourne and Greelong, unprotected by any 
loity chain, the hot wind is felt more severdy. 
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At Adelaide also, in close proximity to the cen- 
tral desert, it is intense, sometimes continuing 
as long as nine days. Upon the sirocco ex- 
hausting its strength, it is usually immediately 
followed by a violent gust from the south, " a 
southerly buster," in colonial phrase, which, 
being a cold wind, rapidly depresses the tem- 
peratura. In the course of twenty minutes, 
the thermometer has been observed to fall as 
many degrees. 

Experience varies as to the personal effect 
of the hot winds. Dr. Lang speaks of having 
performed Divine service during their preva- 
lence with less inconvenience from the heat 
than has been felt in a crowded church in 
Scotland in summer. Mr. Jukes also states, 
as the result of his own experience, that if a 
person is obliged to expose himself to them, it 
is both possible to walk and work the whole 
day long in the very teeth of the sultry gale. 
But a sense of great personal discomfort is 
generally produced. Perspiration is arrested, 
the lips parch, and the skin tingles, though no 
injury is inflicted upon the human constitution, 
and that extreme lassitude caused by the sirocco 
of Italy is unknown. The grand annoyance 
of the current, which commonly blows with 
strength and steadiness, is not its burning tem- 
perature, but the impalpable dust it sweeps up 
from the interior plains, Avith gritty matter 
large enough to strike with painful acutenes? 
on the face. The atmosphere, though clear oC 
cbuds, is rendered thick and hazy by its load 
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of minute particles. The sun is shorn of his 

radiance, and assumes a fiery aspect consequent 

on the red rays alone finding a passage through 

the dense medium. 

" All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun at noon 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon." 

Doors and windows are instantly fastened 'close 
at Sydney, Melbourne, Geelong, and Adelaide ; 
but the dust forces its way through the smallest 
apertures, covering . every article of furniture 
and food within. Strzlecki, while sailing from 
New Zealand to New South Wales, was pre- 
vented making the harbour of Port Jackson 
for two successive days by the violence of the 
hot wind. Though sixty miles from shore, the 
heat exceeded 90°, and the sails of the ship 
were coated with a minute powder by the 
breeze. However innocuous to the human 
frame, the influence of this wind on vegetation, 
both indigenous and exotic, is extremely per- 
nicious. Delicate flowers are at once shrivelled ; 
every green thing is dried up like half- burnt 
paper; the fruit of the fig, as well as of the 
vine, is injured or destroyed; the red and 
blue grape commonly lose their colour and 
watery elements; the quality of the crops in 
general is deteriorated; and whole fields of 
wheat, barley, and other grain, are sometimes 
absolutely blackened by the heat, so as to be 
fit for nothing but to be cut as litter. 

The results of observation with reference to 
the annual quantity of rain are very remark- 
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able, viewed in connexion with the prevalent 
dryness of the atmosphere, and the deficiency of 
surface water, for both in New South Wales 
and Victoria the amount is considerably above 
the average in the proverbially moist climate 
of Great Britain. The following is the register 
for ten years, taken at the South Head of Port 
Jackson, at a station two hundred and forty 
feet above the level of the sea : — 

1842 48*32 inches in 137 days. 

IS4S 62-78 „ 1«8 „ 

1«44..„ 70-67 „ 167 „ 

1845 62-02 „ 132 „ 

1846 .^.43-83 „ 139 ., 

1847 42-79 „ 142 „ 

1848 59-16 „ 155 „ 

1649 ^1-48 „ 136 „ 

1850 ...44-87 „ 167 „ 

1851 8513 „ 142 „ 

Total in ten years, 491 indhes in 1,467 days, or 49 inches an- 
smily in 146 cbys. 

It will be seen from the table, that a remark- 
ably dry year, when compared with others, 
occaaionally occurs. In 1849, the quantity of 
rain registered barely amounts to one>h£df as 
much as the minimum of previous years, and 
not to one-third of the maximum. But in this 
dry year, the precipitation nearly equalled the 
average rain fall of London, which is little 
more than twenty-two inches. The greatest 
quantity was registered in the months of 
January, February, April, and July ; the least 
in September, October, and November. April 
and November were respectively the wettest 
and driest months. The annexed return of 
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the rain-gauge for three stations includes 8,730 
days of observation : 

Port Port Port 

Jackson. Macquarie. Philip. 

Summer 24-42 in 37*58 in 13*25 in. 

Winter 28^ 2510 „l7-47 

Annual quantity 52.42 62'68 80-72 



The annual amount of rain in these colonies 
is generally copious instead of being deficient, 
but the distribution is irregular While with 
us a moderate degree of precipitation is some- 
what equally diflfused throughout the year, an 
enormous quantity falls in a very brief interval 
from the Australian sky, and then for consi- 
derable periods the azure vault seems as though 
it had never known a cloud. Instead of a 
quiet dripple, the shower is often a thorough 
deluge, deaoending with extraordinary violence, 
and causing a temporary inundation. On two 
occasions at Sydney, within twenty-four hours, 
the immense falls of more than twenty inches 
have been recorded, nearly equal to the entire 
annual descent at London, This prodigious 
supply is, however, soon spent, either by rim- 
ning off the surface, or by the processes of 
evaporation and absorption, which are in ener- 
getic action owing to the high temperature. 
But notwithstanding a generally copious annual 
precipitation, New South Wales has expe- 
rienced seasons of long continuance of most 
distressing drought, when not one drop of rain 
has fallen, or scarcely any for two or three 
years in succession. These tremendous droughts, 
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the causes of which are quite hidden, appeio* 
to occur periodically, after intervals of from 
ten to twelve years. Happily their range is 
now known to be comparatively limited, and 
they have not been experienced at all either in 
Victoria or South Australia. 

The character of the climate has now been 
fully stated, at least as far as it« disagreeables 
are concerned. In much wisdom and mercy 
to mankind, the Creator has so arranged their 
external condition, that in eyery region of the 
globe natural incidents occur, of a trying or 
warning complexion, designed and adapt^ to 
rouse attention to the oft-forgotten truth, " This 
is not your rest." But, duly considering the 
advantages of the Australian climate along with 
the discomforts, it may be considered one of 
the finest in the world. Through eight months 
of the year, or from the beginning of March to 
the commencement of November, the weather is 
peculiarly delightful. The sky is seldom clouded ; 
and day aller day, for a succession of weeks, the 
sun looks down upon the earth in undimmed 
glory from the northern heaven. Showers are 
not unfrequent during this interval in ordinary 
seasons, refreshing the energies of animal and 
vegetable life ; yet rarely wUl any arrangement 
for out-of-door pastime be marred, or journey 
of business be hindered by the elements. JThe 
salubrity of the climate is also imquestionable. 
Great and rapid changes of temperature, with 
strong contrasts between midday heat and mid- 
night cold, are trying to the senses, but do not 
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seem to injure the constitution. Camping out 
at night, sleeping on the ground, with a saddle 
for a pillow, and the stars glittering through 
the foliage of a tree, is a comnaon incident of a 
Bushman's life, attended with no bad results, 
though in most other countries, fevers, agues, 
rheumatism, and affections of the lungs, would 
be the consequence. Notwithstanding an 
endless series of morasses and reedy swamps, 
covered with stagnant water and rank vegeta- 
tion, no part of the world is more exempt 
from all that class of disorders which originate 
in impure air and deleterious miasma. The 
most common diseases -are ophthalmia, arising 
from the reflection of the glare of sunlight, which 
may obviously be guarded against ; dysen- 
ter}', generally caused by imprudent diet, and 
most frequently by intemperance ; and influenza, 
which is rarely fatal except to young children, 
and those far advanced in life. It is true that the 
crowds which have recently rushed to Australia 
have experienced great sickness and mortality ; 
but the extraordinary social circumstances into 
which they have been thrown, after being 
cooped up on ship-board, is doubtless one great 
cause of this. 

The general health of the people in the long- 
settled districts, with the low rate of mortality, 
*8ufficiently proves the healthiness of the climate. 
At Bathurst, a small town, only two deaths 
occurred in the space of twelve years. At 
Moreton Bay, one of the hottest parts of New 
South Wales, out of twelve hundred convicts 
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and soldiers, only one was in the hospital in 
six months. The ratio of mortality among 
British troops, whites, stationed at different 
parts of the empire, for the year 1849, is 
remaritably favourable to Australia. 

Per 1000. Per 1000. 

AiurtralMi 8 Madras 22*4 

Antigua 109 Malta «. 301 

Barbadoes 128*8 Mauritius ; 14-6 

Bengal 613 Newfoundland 10-3 

Bermuda 8'4 Nova Scotia and New 

Bombay 26*6 Bnmswick 19*7 

BritisfaGuiana 14-2 St. Helena S'4 

Canada 156 St. Kitts 19*4 

Cape or Good Hope ... 13*3 St. Lucia 17*4 

Ceylon 215 St. Vincent 6 

Dominica « 40 4 Tobagro 98*6 

Gibraltar «« 84 Trinidad 33 

Grenada 12*3 Windward & Leeward 

Ionian Islands 231 Islands 68*4 

Januka 48*3 * 

The early development of manhood and 
womanhood, both physically and intellectually, 
is one of the characteristics of human life in 
Australia, and is doubtless referrible principally 
to climate. The girl of fifteen is equal to her 
contemporary several years older in England. 
But owing to this quicker movement of the 
springs of life, the indications of wear and 
tear in the machine are exhibited at an earlier 
date, though the average duration of its ex- 
istence is about the same. Precocious develop- 
ment is followed by the fading of persontj 
attractiveness — the appearance of "the sere 
and yellow leaf" — at an age when female 
beauty is in full bloom at home. The white 
natives of these colonies exhibit the features 
usually observable in a transplanted British 
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race, though they are not so strongly marked 
as in the United States, for which the differ- 
ence in the length of time during which ex- 
posure to new circumstances has subsisted may 
sufficiently account Out-of-door habits of 
life are unconnected with the ruddy complexion 
they commonly produce in the mother country. 
The stature is tall, the form spare, the face 
pallid, and the Toice less sonorous. It is re- 
markable that the pronunciation of English, as 
well as of other European languages, always 
suffers after having been spoken for some time 
in a new region. The nasal drawl so common 
in the United States is observable in the Eng- 
lish spoken in Australia, Van Diemen's Land, 
the Cape, China, and the east. The Anglo- 
Australian males are popularly termed " corn- 
stalks," in allusion to their lank appearance. 
The females are styled " currency lasses," while 
true English women are distinguished by the 
epithet of " sterling." 

A salubrious and balmy atmosphere, fine 
skies, fertile fields, and golden sands, import- 
ant in their places, are not the essential ele- 
ments of human happiness, or of the prosperity 
of nations. Some of the most highly-favoured 
sites of the globe are occupied by the most 
wretched and impoverished races. The blessing 
of God alone maketh rich. In His hand it is 
to make great ; and no man has a right to 
expoct his benediction in any country, unless 
living in his fear, and walking as in his pre- 
sence. In the most auspicious external cir- 
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cumstances, man must remain a stranger to 
true and enduring peace, unless reconciled to 
his Maker through faith in Christ, renewed in 
the spirit of his mind by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and conscientiously conforming to 
the rule of righteousness. Without this, the 
plague of his own heart will accompany him 
wherever he may wander — east, west, north, 
or south — and prevent him from experiencing 
real enjoyment in worldly success, equally at 
the antipodes as on his native shore. But in 
every land, the saying will be found true, 
" Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which IS to come." 
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CHAPTER II. 

NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Botany— Character of the vegetation— Eucalyptae and aca- 
CMC— The "big tree"— Wild figs— Nettle tree— Bunya- 
banya— Palms — Grass tree— Edible fruits— Native tulip — 
Gigantic lily — Grasses — Zoology — Peculiarities of the 
animal kingdom— Kangaroos— Native hunt— Opossums- 
Ornithorhyncus— Wild dog— The emu— Lories— Robin- 
Blue wren— Bee-eater— Lyre-bird — Bell-bird— Coachman 
—Knife-grinder— Laughing jackass— Mound-building birds 
—Bower-birds— Black swan— Sooty petrel— Reptiles— In- 
sects — Fish— MiNERALooT — Precious stones — Copper, 
lead, iron— Coal— Building-stone— Statuary marble— Porce- 
lain clay. 

There is no part of the globe where the forms 
of animal and vegetable life are so distinct from 
those of other countries as the middle and 
southern districts of Australia. This dissimi- 
jarity is the prime characteristic of the botany 
and zoology. Beauty, though eminently be- 
longing to many objects, is by no means a 
feature prominent or prevalent with the general 
products of living nature. Nor is utility to 
man an attribute extensively developed. This 
does not arise from any deficiency in the soil 
and climate ; for all the important food-plants 
of Europe, with many belonging to other regions, 
are cultivated with the greatest success, while 
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all the animals best adapted for human suste- 
nance, and the purposes of social economy, 
have been introduced with a similar result. 

I. Botany. 

Extreme uniformity characterizes the vege- 
tation of the Australian colonies. The same 
trees, or nearly so, perpetually occur, giving to 
the woodlands a tame monotonous aspect. Eu- 
calyptcBy the " gum trees " o£ the settlers, and 
acacicBy or "wattle trees," are the predominant 
members of the forest. These two genera are 
not only more widely diffused than any other, 
but, if taken together, and considered with 
respect to their mass of vegetable matter, they 
are supposed to be nearly equal to all the other 
plaztts of the island-continent. It is a striking 
and very general peculiarity of their economy, 
that the leaves are inserted vertically, instead 
of extending in a horizontal direction, as in 
Europe. In consequence of thus presenting their 
edges to the light, they afford but little protec- 
tion from the scorching rays of the summer 
sun. This result is aided by the foliage of all 
the Australian timber being very scanty, want- 
ing that dense and massive appearance with 
which we are so familiar. The woods have, 
therefore, no sombre shadows — ^no glades of 
profound gloom — but are comparatively light 
and airy scenes. If this is a disadvantage to 
the traveller, needing a " shadow in the day- 
time from the heat," it is a gain to the farmer, 
as it allows the grass to grow where it other- 
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wise would not. In common with the prcTail- 
ing character of vegetation in the southern 
hemisphere, South America and South Africa, 
the trees are not of the deciduous class, or those 
which cast their leaves periodically. Thus one 
of the most glorious spectacles of nature is 
entirely wanting in the landscape, the gradual 
and general change of the forest from leafless- 
ness to foliage in the vernal season. But though 
technically "evergreens," the term is a mis- 
nomer with reference to the colour. " Never- 
green," or " ever-brown," is fer more true to 
the reality ; dull reddish, brownish, and leaden 
hues prevailing, corresponding to those of our 
autumn. Owing to these tints, and the leaves 
being without gloss, the woods have not that 
bright, reviving external aspect, so character- 
istic of their appearance with us in spring and 
summer. They have also a desolate, untidy, 
and ragged air, arising from the bark of several 
species falling annually, or hanging down in 
long shreds waving to the breeze. Intermixed 
in the forest with the gum-trees, of which there 
are not less than a hundred species, and with 
the still more numerous family of wattle trees, 
are many cedars, tall and cypress-like casua- 
rinas, native cherries, great quantities of the 
grass tree, wild figs, myrtaceous plants, and 
others of a parasitical kind. 

The young gums have a very beautiful ap- 
pearance. Some species afford valuable tim- 
ber, and attain truly enormous dimensions. 
They have been found to be forty-five feet in 
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circumference at four feet from the base ; and it 
is not uncommon to see a tree forty feet in girth, 
rising a hundred feet without sending out a 
branch. One of these giants would be more 
than sufficient to build a house for the accom- 
modation of a family. In the lilawarra dis- 
trict, to the south of Sydney, there was formerly, 
on the slope of a mountain, by the side of a 
rugged bridle-road, a dead tree of immense 
size, whicli bore the name of " the big tree," 
and served as a resting-place for travellers. It 
was about a hundred feet in height, perfectly 
hollow, the internal parts having been con- 
sumed by fire. There was an entrance on 
one side, as wide as a church-door, capable of 
admitting two horsemen abreast. Three horses 
of the ordinary size, and their riders, have been 
accommodated at the same time in the interior 
of " the big tree." 

The wattle trees, distinguished by countless 
myriads of yellow-tufted flowers and bean-like 
pods, furnish timber for rude dwellings in the 
interior, and various domestic purposes. Yel- 
low-wood and rosewood trees, with numerous 
cedars, supply ornamental material for cabinet- 
work, household furniture and fittings. The 
red cedar grows abundantly on alluvial lands 
by the borders of rivers, yields a soft, light 
wood of beautiful texture, which takes a fine 
polish, and in colour resembles Honduras ma- 
hogany. Churches, chapels, and other places of 
public resort, are generally fitted up with this 
wood, and have a very elegant appearance. 

.gle 
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The wild 'figs are remarkable for their co- 
-lossal proportions. The ficus macrophylluSf 
called at Sydney the Moreton Bay fig, has a 
- leaf about a foot long and four inches broad, of 
a regular oval shape, very similar to that of the 
common laurel. An example, growing on the 
bank of the Manning River, exhibited a bulk 
superior to any of the baobabs of Africa, or 
chestnuts of Etna ; in fact, larger than any tree 
with a single stem which has ever been men- 
tioned by travellers. It is a peculiarity of this 
tree to throw out buttresses of wood all round 
the trunk. These projections are thin in com- 
parison with their height and length, and very 
gradually slope for many feet from the trunk to 
the ground. As they do not grow in contact 
with each other, it would be unfair to give the 
measurement of a line drawn round them for 
the dimensions of the tree ; but at six feet from 
the ground the circumference of the real cylin- 
dricar part of the trunk was sixty-six feet, 
measured as if the tape had been passed through 
the projecting parts. At the same height, if 
the buttresses had been included, the measure- 
ment would have been one hundred and ten feet ; 
and at half the height, three hundred feet. These 
partitions would have afforded stalls for the horses 
of a squadron of dragoons. The wild figs furnish 
a grateful food to various tribes of birds, as well 
as to the aborigines. Ferns, reeds, and nettles, 
likewise attain extraordinary stature and thick- 
ness in the neighbourhood of rivers, and other 
eituations favourable to their growth. They 
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have quite aB arborescent habit, and form im- 
penetrable jungles. A gigantic stinging nettle, 
urtica gigas, is sometimes forty feet in height, 
with a stem nine or ten feet in girth, the sting 
of which is said to be painful enough tempo- 
rarily to paralyze the limb. The nettle tree 
produces a soft and spongy wood; the large 
leaves resemble in shape those of the mulberry, 
and possess the bright green velvet appearance 
of the geranium leaf. The slightest touch of 
one inflicts a sting. Horses are said to suffer 
more from it than men, their skin rising in 
large blisters, and great temporary constitutional 
derangement apparently taking place. 

The Norfolk Island pine, the most noble and 
stately member of its family, occurs in various 
parts of New South Wales, and has been seen 
two hundred and seventy feet high, by twelve 
feet in diameter. Another species, the Moreton 
Bay pine, abundant on alluvial lauds, and the 
sides of hills in that district, is remarkable for 
the slendemess of the stem in proportion to 
its height. Individuals have been measured one 
hundred and seventy feet along the trunk, with 
only a diameter of two feet. A third species, 
the bunya-bunya, is distinguished by its great 
peculiarity of outline, limited range, and utility 
to the native tribes. The outline of the tree 
is like that of a large umbrella, upon an ex- 
ceedingly long stick. It rises often to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, with a 
diameter of five or six feet, which is main- 
tained to a considerable altitude, the trunk not 
tapering in a perceptible manner for sixty or 
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seventy feet from the ground. The stem is 
covered with a black bark, scored all over 
with horizontal lines, set very close together. 
About one-third of the height is occupied by 
dead branches, and the living top does not 
comprise more than one-fifteenth of the entire 
altitude. The branches, which are set on 
symmetrically, are very thin ; and they never 
divide, but continue to grow from the point 
alone, until the upper kill the lower Iby ob- 
structing the light. The bunya may be recog- 
nized at the distance of some miles from its 
peculiar form. It has only been known since 
the year 1840, being confined to a range of 
mountains in the northern part of New South 
Wales, where it occupies a space of about fifty 
miles in lengtli by ten in breadth. Once in 
three years the tree bears fruit, when the 
aborigines gather from all the surrounding 
country to feast upon it. The cones are about 
a foot long by three-quayters in diameter, but 
so entirely covered with sharp points that a 
hedgehog, or a ball ten pounds* weight brist- 
ling with needles, may as readily be handled. 
The edible part of each seed is about the size 
of the kernel of a Brazil nut, and one seed is 
contained in each scale of the cone. To secure 
the natives in the enjoyment of their triennial 
banquet, the colonial government has prohibited 
the felling of the tree ; and stations are not 
allowed to be planted, nor stock run, in the 
bunya-bunya country. 

In the northern parts of New South Wales, 
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the vegetation is of a tropical character, palms 
and bananas flourishing by the side of the 
English oak at Port Stephen, surrounded by 
vines, lemons, and oranges, of luxuriant growth. 
Palms extend as far south as the lUawarra, but 
are not seen in the interior. The district so 
called is a belt of land stretching along the 
coast, about sixty miles in length by from four 
to six miles in breadth, remarkable for the 
beauty, variety, and vigour of its natural vege- 
tation. This appears to be chiefly owing to 
the nature of the soil, a rich black mould, com- 
posed of disintegrated trap rock, the district 
exhibiting various indications of volcanic origin. 
Lofty cedars, graceful tree ferns, and stately 
palms, raise their heads over a thick under- 
growth of wild vines, creeping plants, and 
shrubs. Travellers who have visited the inte- 
rior of Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago, have 
been reminded of the splendid botany of these 
regions by the scenery of the Illawarra. Grassy 
meadows are interspersed throughout, destitute 
of timber, and enclosed with a border of palms. 
The most common species is the fan-palm, or 
cabbage-tree, the leaves of which are used to 
form a kind of hat imiversally worn by the 
colonists. It shoots up, a slender, branchless 
stem, to the height of from sixty to a hundred 
feet, crowned with a large canopy of leaves, 
which wave gracefully to the passing breeze. 

Perhaps the most strikingly novel plants of 
the entire region are the grass trees, which 
are common to rocky places, poor soils. 
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and open situations. Their presence indicates 
the spot to be barren — except to the botanist. 
A. young individual app&rs to have no stem, 
but exhibits very long, narrow, and sharp 
leaves, growing erect for a foot or more, then 
curving over towards the ground, forming a 
thick boss or circle. But as the plant grows, a 
stem is produced, rising from four to eight or 
ten feet, and two feet in circumference, rough 
with scars left by the falling leaves. From the 
summit there depends an immense cluster of 
fibrous, grass-like foliage, bearing some resem- 
blance to the palm-tree when viewed from a 
distance. From the centre of this cluster a 
stalk projects, like an enormous bulrush, fre- 
quently measuring ten feet and more in height, 
terminating with a spike of a yellowish brown 
colour. Of this stalk the natives make the 
shafts of their spears, and some parts of the 
pith of the trunk form an article of their food. 

There are no edible fruits or plants, indige- 
nous to the soil, of the slightest importance to 
civilized society for the sustenance of life, or 
the grsttification of the taste, though several are 
useful articles of provision to the miserable 
aborigines. A low, creeping, prickly plant pro- 
duces a berry about the size of a currant, and 
bears the name of the native cranberry. The 
appearance of the fruit is tempting, having a 
peach-like bloom ; but the reality, as to flavour 
and consistence, has been compared to a marble 
covered with a piece of thin kid. There is also 
the native cherry, famed for having the stone 
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outside, ah instance commonly quoted to illus- 
trate the contrarieties of the country. The 
fruit resembles the yew berry, but is less plea- 
sant to the taste, with a hard 'seed growing 
from the end, fancifully styled the stotie. The 
wooden pear-tree is apparently clothed with 
enticing produce, about the size of a jargonelle 
pear ; but it is really a hard structure encas- 
ing the seed vessels. In barren scrubs and 
brushes, the dwarf honeysuckle is abundant, 
yielding at certain seasons an immense quantity 
of beautiful transparent honey, which stands in 
large drops among the filaments of the flower 
cone. Small shrubs, with yellow and golden blos- 
soms, abound ; climbers, with rich crimson and 
other colours, are numerous in the woods ; and 
humble plants make the earth gay with blue and 
golden dyes. But nearly all the native flowers 
are without odour. One of the most magni- 
ficent of the floral tribe is the waratah or native 
tulip, a tall, stately, regal plant, straight as an 
arrow, with a woody stem, from three to six 
feet in height, growing on the slopes of the hills. 
It bears leaves of the richest green all the way 
up, in shape resembling those of the oak, but 
considerably larger. The flower at the top of 
the stem is entirely of the most vivid crimson, 
and looks like a flambeau lighted in the forest. 
The gigantic lily, or spear-flower, is another 
splendid indigenous production of vegetable 
nature. From the centre of an immense group 
of long, broad, curving leaves, the stalk rises 
to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, and of 
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proportionate thickness, crowned with a huge 
cluster of gorgeous crimson lilies* The prin*^ 
cipal grasses are the oat grass and kangaroo 
grass, with tWo species of rye grass, and other 
varietieir. Of these, the oat grass is the most 
generally diffused. It affords excellent pas- 
turage, is eaten by all kinds of stock, but does 
not stand the winter. The seeds, bruised be- 
tween stones and baked with cakes, form an 
article of diet to the natives. The kangaroo 
grass abounds in low warm places, and is re- 
markable for its succulent properties. But the 
grasses do not uniformly clothe the surface, as 
in the instance of our own pastures. They 
grow in tufts, with spaces of bare ground be- 
tween them, and hence a very considerable area 
of country is required to sustain a flock of 
sheep or drove of cattle. 

n. Zoology. 

The animal kingdom in Australia, like the 
botanical, exhibits very singular peculiarities. 
1. Of maramiferous quadrupeds, there is a re- 
markable paucity of species, as compared with 
the total amount existing in other parts of the 
' globe, and the area of the country. Thus, of 
1,346 species of known quadrupeds, Europe 
possesses 150, and Australia only 75 ; and de- 
ducting from this number those which are 
marine, there will be left only 53 species of 
mammalia inhabiting the land. There is also 
a remarkable paucity of individuals as well as 
species, for himdreds of miles of the interior 
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may be traversed without the traveller encoun- 
tering a single quadruped. 2. Of the land 
animals, the entire number is peculiar to the 
region, not a single species being common to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 8. Three 
great natural orders are entirely unrepresented, ' 
the quadrumana, pachydermata, and ruminan* 
tia. In other words, none of the monkey tribe; 
nor any of the thick-skinned animals, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, or horse; and none of the 
ruminants, as deer, oxen, or sheep, belong as 
natives to the zoology of the country. 4. With 
very few exceptions, the land animals are of the 
marsupial order, so called from the females 
being furnished with a peculiar pouch, (marsu- 
pium, a bag or purse,) in which the immature 
young are received and nourished, and to which 
they afterwards retreat on approach of danger. 
Australia is the great metropolis of this order, 
though certain species of the group are found 
in the Molucca Islands, and one genus, contain- 
ing many species, is peculiar to the New World. 
The remains of marsupial animals have been 
met with in a fossil state in Europe, as well as 
Australia and America. 

The principal quadrupeds are the kangaroos^ 
a numerous family, containing many species. 
They are vegetable-feeding animals, browsing 
upon herbage, and in some cases chewing the 
cud like the ruminants. They move by a suc- 
cession of springs, compassing twenty feet or. 
more at a single bound ; they clear broad gul- 
lies and the lower brushwood with surprising 
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agility, and proceed by this singular mode of 
locomotion at a rate which outstrips for a time 
the fleetest horse. Some are of great size, being 
nearly as tall as a man when in their common 
erect position ; others are as small as the com- 
mon hare, and strongly resemble it in their 
general appearance. The kangaroo is timid 
and inoffensive, but will defend itself with great 
vigour when closely pursued in the chase, hav- 
ing a formidable weapon in its claws. The 
natives hunt it for food, and the colonists for 
sport. But this is only at the very outskirts of the 
settled districts, and even there the animal has 
become strange. Two or three, or even six, 
large strong greyhoimds are put upon its track, 
and a smart chase is the result. If water is 
near at hand, the kangaroos make for it, and 
take possession of the deepest part in order to 
keep their pursuers at bay. In some cases they 
drown the dogs, seizing them with their fore- 
arms and keeping them under the water. Fre- 
quently they take up a position with their back 
against a tree, and show flght for a considerable 
time, occasionally with success, by ripping up 
or wounding the dogs in a severe manner with 
their hind claws. Reptiles and rapacious birds 
are other enemies. A traveller relates having 
had his attention drawn to a curious misshapen 
mass, which came advancing from some bushes 
with a novel and uncouth motion. He fired, 
and it fell. On going up to the. object, he found 
it to be a small kangaroo, enveloped in the folds 
of a large snake. The kangaroo was now quite 
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deacl, and flattened from the pressure of the rep- 
tile, which being surprised at the disturbance 
it met with, began to uncoil itself, and was de- 
spatched. In the course of an excursion to a 
settler's farm in a sequestered part of the coun ' 
try, Dr. Lang observed two^ eagles in the act of 
killing a young kangaroo of one of the larger 
varieties, which they had been running dow^. 
The birds, scared by his approach, left their prey, 
and perched themselves leisurely on the branches 
of a neighbouring tree ; while the animal, which 
had only been stunned or slightly wounded, 
instantly sprang up, and bounded off with pro- 
digious leaps down the valley. This species of 
hunt is always conducted by two eagles in eon- 
cert. One continues to fly at the kangaroo's face 
till it becomes confused, while t^he other is ready 
whenever it stands stiU to pounce upon its head, 
and pierce the brain with its talons. 

Swiftly as the bounding gait of the aninud 
carries it along, the natives sometimes effect its 
capture by the process of tracking. This me- 
thod of hunting elicits every qualification prized 
by savages — the skilful exercise of the senses, 
endurance of hunger and thirst, unwearied 
bodily exertion, and indomitable perseverance. 
To perform this feat, the track of the kangaroo 
is found, and followed till the animal is seen. 
It flees timidly before the himter, who pursues 
its course, and the same process of flight and 
pursuit is repeated. At night-fall, the native 
lights his fire, ^nd sleeps upon the track. With 
the early davra the hunt is resumed, and 
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fpwards tiie close of the second daj, ^ in tite 
course of the third, the kangaroo is weHried 
out, and falls a victim to his pursuer. NonO' 
but a savage in the pride and strength of man- 
hood can succeed in this chase, and he who had 
frequently practised it always enjoys greiM* 
renown among his fellows. One of the aborir 
ginal dances is called the '^ kangaroo dance." 
A savage, wearing a long tail, drops down oq 
his hands and knees, pretends to graze, starts 
to look about, and mimics the demeanour of 
the animal as closely as possible ; otlners, in the 
character of dogs and hunters, perform their 
part in a circle round him, at a short distance. 
A few years ago, droves of these pacific crea- 
tures were of common occurrence; but tiie gun 
and dog of the colonist have destroyed them. 
It may be Jong before they are wholly exter- 
minated, but their doom is fixed. 

There are numerous flying squirrdSf of a 
beautiiul slate colour, wi& delicate fur; JopoS" 
sums of many varieties ; handdooota and wdmbai$f 
burrowing animals, feeding on grass and roots. 
The opossums Hve in hollow treeis, usually at a 
considerable height firom the ground, and are 
rarely visible by day. At night they descend 
to make their meal on t^e herbage or on the 
corn of the settler, and may be seen gambolling 
among the branches around their habitations. 
A full-grown individual is larger than li»e com- 
mon cat, with an innocent-looking iace, dark 
brilliant eyes, monkey-like feet, and a long 
tapering tail about the thickness of a sable boa 
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at the base. The tail is strongly prehensile, 
and holds so tightly, that they often swing their 
whole weight upon it; and when shot dead, 
sometimes hang for a minute by it before 
falling. On fine moonlight nights they are 
killed by scores, either for the sake of their 
warm skins for rugs, or to check their ravages 
among the nsing grain. 

The most peculiar animal of Australia is the 
ornithorhyncus paradoxus, a creature so ano- 
malous, that when the first specimens of it 
arrived in Europe, naturalists suspected the 
organization to have been fabricated for the 
purpose of imposture. It has the bill and 
webbed feet of the duck united to the body of 
a mole, and bears the common name of the 
water-mole, being semi-aquatic. It firequents 
tranquil waters, seeking its food among aquatic 
plants, and excavating burrows in tiie steep 
and shaded bank. The motions of its mandibles 
when procuring food are similar to those of a 
duck under the same circumstances. A num- 
ber of these animals are always found ix»gether, 
but it is difficult to watch their habits, as their 
sense of hearing is so acute that they disappear 
at the slightest noise, plunging into the water, 
in which they swim so low that only a very 
small portion of the body can be seen. Fami- 
liarity with the ornithorhyncus has not dimi- 
nished the astonishment excited by the first 
observation of it, as in almost equal proportions 
it partakes of the nature of quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles. 
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There are no beasts of prey of importanoe 
except the dingo, or wild dog, the " warragat" 
of the natives. It is about the size of a small 
fox-hound, partaking in form of many of the 
characteristics of both dog and wolf, and not 
unlike the cross produced by the intermixture 
of those two races. It has a bushy tail, a coat 
of moderate length, and is usually of a buff or 
bay colour. It is easily rendered tolerably 
tame, but is never to be trusted; for the lessons 
of years will be forgotten in a moment on 
escaping from confinement, and ferocious habits 
be inunediately resumed. The dingo never, or 
Yexy rarely, barks, but howls or yells at night 
with a most dismal, unearthly kind of tone. 
This animal is remarkably tenacious of life, an 
obstinate fighter, contends in silence, utters no 
cry of pain, and, like the grim wolf, dies as 
hardly as he has lived. Remarkable instances 
are related of this power of endurance. Mr. G. 
Bennett mentions the case of one, which had 
been beaten so severely that it was supposed 
all its bones were broken, and it was lefl for 
. dead; but after the person had walked away 
some distance, upon accidentally looking back, 
he was astonished to see the dingo rise, shake 
himself, and march into the bud^, evading all 
pursuit. The wild dogs are the scourge of the 
flocks of remote settlers, and are carefully ex- 
terminated. They seldom kill their victim at 
once, but commence eating it, at whatever part 
they chance to have first laid hold of, three or 
four often gnawing together at the uxifortunate 
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animal. TVlien interrupted in their visits, a 
goat, a calf, or sheep, ynLl frequently be found 
\^ith a Kmb half eaten away ; and the utmost 
vigilance is requisite at far inland sheep stations 
to prote«t the £ocks from their attacks. Th^ 
latter are all carefully folded and guarded at 
night ; two yards or folds are usually erected 
near together, between which the watchman 
has his box, with a bright fire, and frequently 
he walkd round with his dogs to keep off the 
audacious prowling enemy. 

The ormthology of Australia, though not so 
anomalous in its character as that of the animal 
tribes, has peculiar and striking features. The 
largest of the birds is the emUj op cassowary. 
found in nearly all parts pf the country beyond 
the colonized territory, but annually becoming 
scarcer as settlements advance inland. It closely 
Resembles the ostrich in appearance, next to 
which it is the tallest bird kno>v^n, standing 
from five to seven feet high. The general 
colour is a dull brown, mottled with dingy grey. 
It has only miniature wings, and a kind of 
downy clothing as a substitute for feathers. 
The eggs are about a foot in length, of a green 
colour, esteemed good and nutritious food. The 
flesh of the bird is also eatable, especially of 
young individuals. The emu is remarkably 
wild and shy, but is easily tamed if taken 
young. It runs with extraordinary speed, and 
is not readily overtaken by the fleetest grey- 
hound ; any nois^ may be made in hunting it 
without inconvenience, the sense pf hearing 
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being dull, but that of sight is proportion ably 
keen ; hence it frequents the open plains, being 
there most secure from whoever may invade 
the solitude of the desert. Its capture requires 
s^ill and caution as vrell as speed. To attempt 
to lay hold by the side is dangerous, as an emu 
would break a horse's leg with a kick ; but if 
a dog fkstens upon tiie neck, as those which 
are trained learn to do, the bird is immediately 
overthrovra, and easily killed. 

Rapacious birds are numerous everywhere ; 
eagles, vultures, falcons, hawks, and owls of 
various kinds. A species of vulture, when 
pressed by hunger, is said to be sujfficiently 
daring to attack the natives themselves. Birds 
of exquisitely beautiful plumage also abound ; 
parrots, parroquets, and cockatoos. The lories 
are^the most brilliant of the parrot tribe. The 
back and upper portion of the body are a bright 
gleaming brtie, tvhile the breast and tinder 
parts are the n^ost intense rose colour. Seen for 
the first time, it is scarcely possible to believe 
them real, as they rise in a fiock from the 
ground, brightening the sunshine with their 
glorious hues. The Australian robin is another 
exquisitely lovely member of the feathered 
tribe, haying some correspondence to his 
English namesake, the same brisk air and 
quick manner. The- breast is the most vivid 
geraniuni colour, softening to a paler shade 
towards the wings, which are glossy black, 
with clear white markings across them. The 
back is also black, with a white spot on the 
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crown of the head, and the tail-feathers are 
also barred with white. These colours are so 
distinct and sharply defined, as to convey the 
idea of different garments, arranged with «x- 
t;:eme care, and fitting with the utmost 
precision. A small bird, the blue wren, is 
remarkable for the change which its appear- 
ance undergoes. In the winter months, the 
garb worn is plain and unassuming, and the 
sexes correspond in costume ; but as spring 
advances, the male exhibits a total transform- 
ation, not only in the hue, but in the texture 
of the plumage. It is hardly surpassed for 
resplendent beauty by any of the feathered 
race, except perhaps the humming-birds of 
America. Nor is the change confined to the 
plumage, but extends to the habits of the 
warbler, which pass from a somewhat staid 
demeanour to great vivacity of song and man- 
ner. Among the migratory birds, the bee- 
eater is fascinating from the elegance of its 
form, and the graceful mode of its flight. The 
same pleasing associations are connected with 
it in the colonies, as with the swallow and 
cuckoo in England, its arrival being a certain 
harbinger of the return of spring. It appears 
in New South Wales, and all parts of the same 
latitude, in August, and departs northwards in 
March, the intervening period being employed 
in the duties of incubation and rearing. During 
the summer months, it is universally spread 
over the southern portion of Australia, and 
over the northern in winter, 
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The lyre-hirdf so called from the graceful 
form of the tail in the male, which resembles 
that of a lyre, is peculiar to the south-eastern 
coast. But little is known of its habits, as it 
very rarely approaches the abode of civilized 
man, and is so excessively shy, that even a 
sight of it can with difficulty be obtained. 
" While among the bushes,** says Mr. Gould, 
" I have been surrounded by these birds, pour- 
ing forth their loud and liquid calls for days 
together, without being able to get a sight of 
them ; and it was only by the most determined 
perseverance and extreme caution that I was 
enabled to effect this desirable object, which 
was rendered the more difficult by their often 
frequenting the most inaccessible and precipi- 
tous sides of gullies and ravines, covered with 
tangled masses of creepers and umbrageous trees. 
The cracking of a stick, the rolling down 
of a small stone, or any other noise, however 
slight, is sufficient to alarm them ; and none but 
those who have traversed these rugged, hot, 
and suffocating brushes, can fully understand 
the excessive labour attendant on the pursuit. 
Independently of climbing over rocks and fallen 
trunks of trees, the sportsman has to creep and 
crawl beneath and among the branches with 
the utmost caution, taking care only to advance 
when the bird's attention is occupied in singing, 
or scratching up the leaves in search of food. 
To Avatch its actions, it is necessary to remain 
perfectly motionless, not venturing to move 
even in t^he slightest degree, or it vanishes from 
c2 
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pight, as if by magip." The lyre-bird is capa- 
bly of performing extraordinary leaps, and will 
spring ten feet perpendicularly frona tfie ground, 
Tbough called a pheasant by the settlers, ijt i^ 
}n reality a n^ember pf the thrush family, about 
the size of a small domestic fowl. Its natural 
note is most frequently heard mprning and 
evening, ^nd resembles the cry pf bleu h^u; 
but th^ bird is a juocker^ and will imitate 
every soured heard in the bush ; the proak pf 
the crow, the scream of the cockatoo, the 
chatter of the parrot, and even the howl of the 
dingo. 

yhe melody common to the Englisl^ woods 
is pot heard in the Australian forests ; the notes 
of birds being far more generally mpRptonous, 
peculiar, and discordant, than musical, Somfi 
are familiarly styled after their tone^. The 
hell-bird has won the appellation from the 
resemblance of its deep full voice to the sound 
of a bell. The oqachman has that title from 
its chief note being a long clear whistle, finish- 
ing with a npise exactly resembling tl^e smart 
crack of a whip. The knife- grinder is dis- 
tinguished by giving utterance to a sound, 
which might be mistaken for thf^t of grinding 
a knife pn the grindstone. But the most extra- 
ordinary chant is that pf the lau^fiing jackass f 
which it is impossible to hear without risibility. 
" He commences," says a writer, *' by a lo\y^ 
cackling sound, gradually growing Jouder, like 
that of ^ hen in a fuss ; then suddenly chang- 
ing hij npte, h§ sp plp^ely imitftt^s Puncfff 
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penny trumpet, that you would almost affirm 
It was, indeed, the * roo-too-too' of that public 
favourite you heard. Next oonaes the pro^ 
longed bray of an ass, done to jthe life, 
followed by an ^ticulate exclamation, appa- 
xenily addressed to the listener. Bounding very 
like, ' Oh, what a Ouy !' and t^e whol^ win^li 
up with a suppressed chuc}de, ending in aa 
uproarious burst of laughter,' " "VVhere m^ny 
of these merry birds congregate together, tlile . 
efiect is droll in the e^trenjie, prpvo^Mog th^ 
most gloomy-minded listener to laugh in coJOr 
cert. First one begins alone, and laughs 
lustily at the top of his voice ; a second, third, 
and fourth, then take up the strain like glee- 
singers, till the whole party are fairly o^, an4 
the very trees seem to peal out along with thei?a^ 
The bird is one of the parrot tribe, useful as 
an adroit destroyer of snakes, guanos, and 
other reptiles. 

The habits of some of the Australian birds 
are very peculiar. Thus the taUigalla^ the 
bfush turkey of the colonists, avoids the per- 
sonal toils of incubation by depositing its 
eggs in an immense heap of vegetable matter, 
and trusts to the heat engendered by the pro^ 
cess of decomposition for the development of 
the young. The heap employed for this pur- 
pose is not the wor^ of one pair of bird^, but ^ 
number labour at the construction for s^v^yal 
weeks preYipus to the period of laying. It 
varies in si?e fropi two to fouy c^rHo^d^, an4 
|5 p^ ^ peyftctjy py^^wwW &W. Tfe* »%twW« 
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are accumulated, not by the bill but by the 
foot, which firmly grasps a quantity of grass, 
leaves, and rubbish, throwing the load back to 
a common centre. When the work is com- 
pleted, the eggs are deposited, not side by side, 
but from nine to twelve inches apart, and 
planted at nearly an arm's depth, perfectly up- 
right, with the large end upwards. They are 
covered up as they are laid, and allowed to 
remain till hatched. It is not unusual to 
obtain nearly a bushel of eggs at a time from a 
single heap, and, as they are delicious eating, 
they are eagerly sought after. The leipoa, and 
megapodiuSy are othei> mound-raising birds. 
The latter, an inhabitant of the north coast, 
constructs a mound of vast dimensions, and of 
different materials, apparently increasing the 
same every season. One of sand, shells, and a 
slight admixture of earth, was found to be 
twenty feet round at the base, and five feet 
high. In another example, the circumference 
was sixty feet, and the height fifteen feet. But 
captain Stokes measured one composed of earth, 
fr^ments of coral or stone, and pieces of stick, 
which had a circumference of a hundred and 
fifty feet. 

More extraordinary still are the bower-like 
tenements, constructed by the satin bird and 
other species. They are formed of sticks and 
twigs firmly interwoven, and ornamented with 
various decorations, being apparently designed 
to be places of resort; or halls of assembly, 
where both sexes occasionally meet, and indulge 
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in giddy playfulness. These bowers are usually 
placed under the shelter oFthe branches of some 
overhanging trees, in the most retired part of 
the forest. The interior, particularly near the 
entrance, is decorated with gaily-coloured arti- 
stes, collected by the birds, such as gaudy fea- 
thers and shells, which are either strewed upon 
the floor, or hung up among the twigs. " The 
propensity of these birds," says Mr. Gould, " to 
pick up and fly off with any attractive object, 
is so well known to the natives, that they 
always search the runs for any small missing 
article, as the bowl of a pipe, etc., they may 
have accidentally dropped in the brush. I my- 
self found at the entrance of them a small, 
neatly- worked stone tomahawk, of an inch and 
a half in length, together with some slips of 
blue cotton rags, which the birds had doubtless 
picked up at a deserted encampment of the 
natives. For what piu'pose these curious bowers 
are made is not yet, perhaps, fully understood. 
They are certainly not used as a nest, but as a 
place of resort for many individuals of both 
sexes, which, when there assembled, run through 
and around the bower in a sportive and playful 
manner, and that so frequently, that it is seldom 
entirely deserted." 

Water-fowl are abundant on the tranquil 
creeks and silent lagoons along the coast, con- 
sisting of wild ducks, wild geese, and the 
majestic black swan with glossy and exquisite 
plumage. The frequency of the latter in cer- 
tain districts disproves the well-known style ot 
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^'rara avis^ applied to it. ltd occtii^iies^ ori- 
ginated tbe name of the Swan Hiref, caHed 
Zwanen Miviere by the Dutch, and Bwiere de 
Oygnes by the French. Vast flocks of sea^bird« 
visit the adjacent islands of Australia, among 
which ^e sooty petrel, better known by thS 
name of " sheerwater," and " nmtton-bii^d," bi 
conspicuous in Bass*s Strait for its astonishing 
numbers. These birds, about die size of th«i 
English wood-pigeon, observe a peculiar eco- 
nomy. They are entirely at sea through the 
greater part of the year ; but at a stated period, 
towards the close of September, which is ob- 
served with great regularity, they come in from 
the ocean in countless myriads, to establish 
their rookeries in the islands, the nests befng 
holes scratched in the soil. Having put tirese 
old habitations in order by Scraping out rub^ 
bish, or made new ones, the squadrons put t& 
sea again early in October, and return in about 
a fortnight to occupy their quarters during the 
Season of incubation. At this period the old 
birds are captured by man ; the black snake 
makes havoc with the eggs ; the hawk pre3rs^ 
upon the young ; yet, notwithstanding the 
wholesale carnage, the number of the birds is 
not perceptibly diminished. The greater quan- 
tity are destroyed for the sake of 3ieir feathers, 
two tons and a half of which are said to have 
been sent from a single locality in a season, the 
produce of about 112,000 birds, twenty yield- 
ing one pound of feathers. From the great 
length of their wings, the sooty petrels cannot 
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rise from a letel surface, l^tey tak^ itiglit 
from the edge dt a cliff, of run upoA lli6 Wfitef , 
flapping their wings, till, after passing twd or 
three considerable waves, suflicient eleVatioh id 
gained to enable them to inouAt int6 the air. 
Advantage is taken of this cifcUm^fice fo 
capture them, by eticlosing certain poHiods of 
the islands at night with ' converging iiii^ oi 
bushes terminating at ft pit. At sunrise, Wheil 
the birds &>me out of theif holei, they ar6 
driven towards the pit, ihto Whicli they ftill till 
it IS foil. They are atso frequently Seiield in 
their burfows, though there is somd Qtifiget of 
grasping a snake at the bottom inst^d of & 
petrel. $*linciefs compuWt a dock i^hich he 
observect at sea to be forty mjles lohg, and to 
Contain as many birds hs wduld requifS an area 
of sixteen square inile^ for theii' hestd| at li 
yard asimdef. 

I'he reptile tribe is represented fey harmless 
lizards^ hideous-lookinff guanas, larger mem- 
bers of the same family, scorpions, centipedes, 
and snakes, 'f he latter are numerous, and of 
many species, as well as very varying size. A 
large kind, called the diamond snake, exqui-" 
sitely adorned with different colours like mosaic 
work, his feeen met with nearly twenty feet 
long, and is (Jommonly eaten by the natives. 
Somfe are so bighly tenomous, that a bite pro- 
duces speedy death, unless suction, cauteriza- 
tion, or other remedies are promptly applied. 
But fatal occurrences of the kind are rare, as 
all the fotmidable reptiles are as glad to retire 
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from the approach of man as he can be to 
avoid them. . The great danger arises from 
some of the smaller snakes being so exactly 
similar in colour to the dead sticks and leaves 
on the ground, that they may be accidentally 
trodden on while indolently reposing, and inflict 
a wound before the passenger is aware of their 
presence. "Whilst plodding forward," says a 
settler, "now watching the strangely orna- 
mented birds which were flitting about, or 
talking over our plans, one of my companions, 
observing at the side of his path a thick piece 
of stick, struck at it as he walked by ; judge of 
his surprise as the fancied stick reared itself 
with an angry hiss and threatening eye ; before 
it could spring, however, he struck it down, 
but without killing it ; in another moment, 
however, the three saplings descended upon 
and destroyed it ; even in dying, however, the 
reptile snapped at and fixed its fangs in the 
stick I held. Finding it dead, I allowed it to 
remain clinging to the stick, and carried it on 
with me to the end of our day*s journey. Be- 
fore this we had not given one thought to the 
possibility of meeting any poisonous reptiles, 
but our fright made us sufficiently careful, and 
a wide berth was given to anything which 
looked suspicious, either in our path or by the 
side of it." Caution is required when camping 
out in the bush at night. The unpleasant 
adventure has occurred of using a saddle for a 
pillow, and finding in the morning a large 
black snake, one of the most deadly, coiled 
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under the saddle-cloth, close to the ear of the 
slumberer. The warmth of the log-fire had 
attracted the unwelcome visitor to become the 
traveller's bedfellow. Frogs abound, resem- 
bling in form and size those with which we 
are familiar, but superbly coloured. The gene- 
ral hue is a vivid yellow-green, but this is 
pencilled with other shades, emerald, olive, and 
blue greens, with a few delicate markings of 
bright yellow, like an embroidery of threads of 
gold on velvet. 

Insect life is intensely prolific, and abun- 
dantly annoying in various districts. In the 
summer, mosquitoes swarm in low situations 
near water, and in the neighbourhood of thick 
woods — new-conjers being specially exposed to 
their attacks. Flies are also everywhere a per- 
fect pest, and fieas are often a special torment. 
There are stingless bees, living in hollow trees, 
yielding a fine honey ; giant ants, called '' colo- 
nial bulldogs," from their ferocity, which inflict 
a sting as sharp as that of a wasp ; and marsh 
leeches, insatiably drawing blood as opportunity 
offers. To guard against these annoyances, 
strong leathern leggings are commonly worn in 
travelling on foot through unfrequented parts 
of the country. The coasts of Australia abound 
with fish, denominated by names with which 
we are familiar, as cod, bream, mullet, whiting 
and mackerel, though of different species. 
Rock and bed oysters, lobsters, crayfish, and 
prawns, are also found in various places. The 
rivers and lagoons have plenty of perch and 
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eels, with fresh- water Crimps in Abti6datce. 
^e " Murray cod ** of the colonists, t beautiful 
and well-davoured fish of large size, is 6ai^ght 
in considerable quantities at certain 6(;asons in' 
that river* 

nL MiirffiRALoar. 

Besides the extraordittary Bixpply <tf ih^ pH;- 
ciou§ metal, to which d subsequent thApt^ is 
devoted, Australia ^t^^sedS'^S V^St stor^^ of 
mineral wealth, only as yet partially developed. 
It is commonly believed by ficiefttifie mefl that 
diamonds will be found in the ^old driil. flhd 
searchers af S recoihmended t6 be dii th^ look- 
out for these not le^ ititeresting and valuable 
treasures, ^he govetftment geologist of N6w 
South Wales, ifi. Stutchbefry, harf tepotted 
respecting the Occurrence" of several precious 
^nes in the autiferoua districts. Thbugh of 
a size too small to be of valtle, th^y may indi- 
cate the existence of fiiief specimelis. Tofa^ie^, 
similar to tho^ from the Sfova Minas ifi Brazil, 
are found.in most of the Water-cbtirses ; garnets 
6ccur in the granite ranges ; itibies^ sapphite^, 
and chrysoberyl, have beeii met with ; chryso- 
lite is common in the form of fine sand it nearly 
all the gold-washings ; and the white transpa- 
rent rock crystal is general in quartzose dis- 
tricts. The gt-ological surveyor ha^ satisfied 
himself that native mercufy exists, having found 
specimens of it ; and he believes that it inay 
possibly be obtained in quantity — a moSt im- 
portant metal in connexion with gold inining. 
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. Native silret in ttiintite and rare spsihgles has 
been observed disseminated in primitive green- 
stone. In South Australia, the gems which 
make onr secondary Jewellery are abundant, 
consisting of jasper and agate, pr^fienting a 
variety of deep, rich tints. In the copper- 
ttiines of that colony, fine ifpecimens liave been 
Obtained of the beantifhl minei^, malachite, 
which ^ Bnssian^ manufacture into costly 
ornaments. 

There are inim^se Stores <A edpper; feAid 
occurs in considerable quantities ; aifid iron of 
the best kind of ores is abundalcit, with compact 
htematites, magnetic o:tides(, bog iron, micaceous, 
and others, exceedingly ^dl adapted fbt the 
manufacture of cutlery. The dmeltiiig of these 
ores must for a period be carried on after the 
manner of those in Sweden, Oarinthia, and 
Russia, by means of green timber. But, upon 
flie opening of the country by railroad, or oAer 
means, when the ore can be carried to the eoal 
districts, or the coal and limestone be brought 
to theiron mines, then, probably, manufacturing 
towns may arise on the inland high summit 
lands, like Birmingham, the highest tOwn in 
England. The quantity of iron is so immense, 
that, according to Mr. Stutchberry, if aH things 
else were compatible with its manufacture, 
there is sufficient to Supply another Sheffield 
for ages to Oome. 

CJoal was discovered in Hew South T^^ales At 
an early part of its history. About the com- 
mencement of the preseiiit ccntttty, Mr. Chtrk, 
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the supercargo of an East Indiaman, having 
been wrecked, was driven on shore in a boat 
at Cape Howe, with some of the crew. In tra- 
velling along the coast to Sydney, a distance of 
three hundred miles, some perished of famine, 
others were killed by the natives, and three 
only reached Port Jackson. These survivors 
reported that in one place, while lighting a fire 
upon the beach, they accidentally discovered 
that the black stones strewed around them were 
coal. About the same time, lieutenant Short- 
land, having gone northward in pursuit of some 
escaped convicts, discovered a harbour which 
he named Port Hunter, round which the cliffs 
displayed a stratum of fine coal, so close to the 
water that vessels could load from it without 
diflSculty. A settlement, called Newcastle, was 
soon afterwards founded at this' spot, which has 
become an important town. This is now the 
principal coal-field of the colony. The carboni- 
ferous formation occupies an extensive area, 
running northward, westward, and southward, 
for many miles, and dipping under the sea. It 
supplies a fuel which burns easily, with a bright 
reddish flame, and swells and agglutinates, like 
the English Newcastle coal. In 1847, Dr. Van 
Sommer, in a geological survey ordered by the 
governor of Western Australia, explored a vast 
bed of coal in that colony. 

Chiy and stone, fitted for the economical pur- 
poses of life, are common ; gypsum is found in 
various places interspersed among the clay or 
marl ; and roofing-slate may be obtained ia 
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apparently exhaustless quantities. The great 
sandstone formation of which Sydney is the 
centre, and out of which the splendid harbour 
of Port Jackson has been scooped by the hand 
of the Creator, iurnishes fine freestone for 
building. In that district, lime is procured 
from vast accumulations of sea-shells on the 
beach ; but beyond it, northward, westward, 
and southward, limestone is found in all direc- 
tions. In certain localities, the limestone passes 
into marble, valuable for statuary and orna- 
mental purposes. Some of the marbles are 
finely variegated ; others are jet black, tra- 
versed by veins of white calcareous spar ; and 
others are as close grained and white as the 
finest Carrara blocks ever chiselled by the 
sculptor. The general use of beautiful granites 
and sienites, in the erection of mansions and 
public buildings, is only prevented by the ex- 
pense of transit. Kaolin, or porcelain clay, is 
produced by the decomposition of the granite ; 
and if potteries were established, there would 
be no diflScuIty in obtaining the material for 
domestic earthenware, or for porcelain of the 
finest quality. It only remains for the occu- 
piers of the land to be industrious, temperate, 
frugal, and pious ; and its resources will then 
be developed so as to promote the happiness 
and grandeur of the human race, while minis- 
tering to "the praise of His glory" who in- 
vested the territory with them. ** The earth 
is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof;" and, 
while every part of it teems with demonstra- 
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tions of his power, wisdom, and goodness tO 
fallen creatures, it is their duty ^nd highest 
interest to mark the !Pivine hand i^ tk^^t 
and employ ext^rn^l tjiing^ in ^QC^^pli^iqg 
the Divine will. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AGmCUtTURJC ANP QUSB^NPBY OF AUSTRALIA. 

DisDOtal of erown laad— AuitraliaB Agricultural Company^ 
Cieariqg land— Plougbinff^ reapiifg, thrasbipf, fencing — 
Grain Crops— Soil— Wneat— Maize— Barley and Dats— 
Sobterranean gninaries— Tbb Grapb Vinb— Statemient of 
M.Peron— FirptAn&tr^i^n cultivator— Vipey»rds at Irj^i- 
wang— Beat Bites— vinevards at Dunmore— Probable bene- 

fts— Tobacco— Mode of cultivfttion- Mulbbbby Tbbb and 
iLKWoRfi- Adaptation of the climate— Cotton— Culti> 
Tated with success-^Rej;x>rtof tlie Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce— Auatralian cptton field— Fruits anp Vbqb- 
TABLES -r Figs — Lemons — Loquats — Melofis — Olives — 
Oranges — Pefiches — AlUn Cuomnghfm —Agricultural 
Calbw|)4». 

Agriculture commenced in Australia with the 
arrival of the first British settlers in 1788, 
when the woodman's axe laid low a portion of 
the fbrest, at a spot which received the name of 
Rose Hill, now Paramatta, at the head of Port 
Jackson. A government fkrm was established 
on the cleared ground, and the seeds, plants, 
and fruit-trees brought from England, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope, were 
speedily thriving, where kangaroos had browsed 
and natives had hunted. Soon aflerwards, all 
lands being considered the property of the 
crown, tracts were granted by the local govern- 
ment to whoever wished to obtain them for 
agdculturi^ |>un>oj|eS} in order to render the 
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settlement independent of foreign aid for the 
necessaries of life. Civil and military officers 
disposed to turn farmers, respectable settlers, 
and convicts, as a reward for good behaviour, 
received these grants as free gifts, except that 
the condition of employing a certain number 
of convict labourers was sometimes attached to 
them. In this way some of the best portions 
of New South Wales, as the fertile districts of 
the Hawkesbxuy and Hunter rivers, passed into 
the hands of private individuals, whose descend- 
ants occupy them at the present day. Retired 
military men, government officials, and clergy, 
obtained the lion's share ; and parties in the 
mother country, who never passed out of the 
northern hemisphere, became large Australian 
landholders, in some instances receiving from 
ten to twenty thousand acres. The system of 
free grants continued down to the year 1831, 
when directions were issued for crown lands to 
be sold in future at a minimum price of bs. 
per acre. This sum was raised to 125. per 
acre in 1838, and to 205. in 1842, at which it 
has since remained. The proceeds of the sales 
have been transmitted to the government at 
home, and devoted to the object of sending out 
able-bodied emigrants of the humbler class, to 
supply the demand for labour in these colonies. 
But very little land has been sold since the 
minimum price was fixed at 205. per acre, as 
cleared farms, with the requisite buildings upon 
them, are purchaseable at the same, or even a 
lower rate, from private individuals.' 
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The disposable lands belonging to the crown 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia, are divided into the three classes of 
town, suburban, and country lots. The town 
lots comprise all lands within the limits of any 
existing town specially named and described by 
the governor, or within any locality specified by 
the governor as the site of an intended town. 
The suburban lots consist of the land within 
five miles of the nearest point of the former, 
unless in any instances where the governor 
might think fit especially to exclude land from 
this class, on the ground that it would not 
derive any increased value from being near the 
town. The country lots comprise all the land 
not included in the other two. The sales of 
land are by public auction, at times and places 
announced by public proclamation three months 
beforehand ; but country land, having once 
been submitted to competition, may be dis- 
posed of by private contract ; yet not under 
the upset price. In sales by private bargain, 
the money must be paid down; in sales by 
auction, a deposit of not less than ten per cent, 
is required, which is forfeited if the full price is 
not paid within a month. Formerly, country 
land could only be obtained in large tracts, 
seldom less than six hundred and forty acres, 
except in South Australia; but lots of from 
thirty to fifty acres are now sold to suit persons 
of limited capital. Special surveys of twenty 
thousand acres in parallelograms may be ob- 
tained in New South Wales and Victoria with- 
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out competition. But in both colonies there is 
an undesirable system of government reserves 
in operation, by which eligible locations have 
been kept back from the public, and appropri- 
ated to patronized applicants, or are still held 
to be so disposed of. In the former colony, the 
Australian Agricultural Company oflfer land for 
sale on their estate near Port Stephen, in allot- 
ments of all sizes, on advantageous terms. This 
estate is bounded by the Biver Manning, inter- 
sected by other streams, and provided with 
roads and bridges, which have been constructed 
at a cost of many thousand pounds ; also 
churches and schools. Farms and vineyards^ 
which havQ been long in cultivation, with ex- 
cellent homesteads attached, are offered aft 
twenty years* purchase on the estimated annual 
value. The uncultivated land may be had in 
lots cf fifty ^crps and upwards, at 1/. per acrej 
each 50/. paid in England entitling the pur- 
chaser to a choice, aiid a free passage in one of 
the Company's snips |;o Port Stephen. Each 
lot includes a right of pasturage for stock on 
adjoining land at a low poll tax. Leases are 
also granted for ten years at 25. per acre per 
annum, with a right to purchase at 20«. per 
^re during that term. Farms belonging to 
private individui^ls are also always in the 
market, and by treating with them, the pur- 
chaser avoids troublesome compliance with the 
tedious forms required by the government. 

In entering upon the occupation of wild 
uncultivated land, the first operation to be 
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performed is to clear it of the timber and brush- 
wood with which it may be heavily or lightly 
clothed, according to the situation. The early 
settlers in the parent Australian colony found 
the country one vast and apparently intermin- 
able woodland. Yet in many places it was only 
thinly covered with trees, there not being more 
than three or four to the acre, such spots hav- 
ing a park-like aspect. The dense forests and 
thick jungles were confined to the banks of the 
rivers, and the alluvial flats visited by their 
inundations. Thb is still the character of the 
region where its natural state has been pre- 
served, with the exception of the interior table- 
lands, which are open undulating plains. As 
the quickest mode of clearing the land, and of 
obtaining a return from it, the trees were merely 
cut down at about a yard from the ground, and 
the timber not wanted for any commercial 
purpose was burned upon the spot. The 
stumps were thus left standing, dead and naked, 
to encumber the soil with their roots, giving to 
the fields a most unsightly appearance, that of 
a grave-yard studded with uninteresting and 
unmeaniiig monuments. This plan of clearing 
has been largely persevered in, though a serious 
impediment to good husbandry. The remains 
of the trees are perpetually in the way of every 
operation. They arrest the progress of the 
plough and harrow, occasion the breakage of 
implements, and the neighbourhood not being 
tilled, becomes a nursery for noxious weeds. 
When capital can be commanded, the morq 
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expensive but eflTectual mode of uprooting the 
timber is adopted. This process is most con- 
veniently performed in winter, when the ground 
is moist and soft, and strong winds prevail. A 
single labourer will effect more in that season 
than three in summer, when the soil is hard and 
the weather calm. 

Agricultural operations were long conducted 
in the roughest style and with the rudest in- 
struments. This primitive stamp has been 
largely retained, though there are many ci|}ti- 
vators of intell^ence and means who proceed 
on scientific principles, with the best English 
improvements. On half-cleared land, plough- 
ing is a difficult process, owing to stumps, 
stones, and roots. Wooden ploughs answer the 
best, drawn by a team of oxen. They can be 
readily Hfted over impediments, and repaired if 
broken; while oxen are cheaper, more easily 
fed, and go more steadily than horses. Reap- 
ing is performed by simply cutting off the ears 
of corn, leaving the stalks to be ploughed in or 
burned off, straw being of very little use to an 
Australian farmer. Straw-yards are altogether 
unknown, as the cattle are throughout the year 
depastured on the soil. Thrashing is effected in 
almost every style, from the primitive mode of 
treading out, to the operation of the flail and 
best thrashing-machines. Land is enclosed 
with fences, uniformly constructed of wooden 
posts and rails, as in British America. The 
employment is followed by a distinct class of 
labourers, who travel about the country, and 
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execute their work at so much per rod. These 
enclosures are put up with great neatness, but 
have a very unornamental appearance, in com- 
parison with the hedgerows with which we are 
familiar. Attempts have been made to natu- 
ralize the hawthorn, but it degenerates in the 
climate of New South Wales, loses the busby 
character, and becomes a slender delicate plant 
without thorns. The aloe used for fencing in 
Sicily, and a species of acacia from India, have 
heejk recommended as substitutes ; but habit 
has reconciled the colonists to the post and rail 
system, and timber being abundant, economy is 
preferred to beauty. 

The principal objects of cultivation, with some 
to which the soil and climate are adapted, include 
the varieties of grain, the grape-vine, tobacco, 
the cotton plant, the mulberry for silkworms, 
and almost -all kinds of fruits and culinary 
vegetables. 

I. Grain Crops. 

The preponderating soils of Australia, com- 
pared with the virgin soils of Canada, the 
United States, and many other countries, are 
found by chemical analysis to be greatly inferior 
in the amount of salts and alkalies they contain, 
and consequently in natural fertility. In situa- 
tions exposed to the wasting effect of atmo- 
spheric influences — floods, droughts, winds, and 
other local causes — the soil is impoverished, 
and yields only pasture for grazing purposes. 
But other sites, which receive the drift and 
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diluvium carried from ihe former, are rich landS| 
especially a^licable to agriculture. Some 
of these tracts are astonishingly productive. 
Wheat, the most important article of agricul- 
tural produce, has been yielded during several 
years in succession, without any manure, at the 
rate of from thirty to forty bushels per acre. 
South Australia producer fine and heavy crops 
of wheat, and in some districts, from thirty to 
thirty-five bushels an acre are considered a low 
average. It has been pronounced in our House 
of Lords the finest in the world, and the state- 
ment is justified by the price obtained in the 
market. South Australian wheat has been sold 
in Mark Lane at 76^. per quarter, when the 
current price of good English wheat -was about 
60s. J aftd some samples sent home for seed 
realized 96a. But with some exceptions, that 
of New South Wales is of an inferior kind. 
The grain has deteriorated under improper 
treatment of the land. It shows a much greater 
per centage of husk or bran, and a much 
smaller amount of the azotised principles of 
gluten and albumen, than jbhat originally im- 
ported into the colony, and that of the other 
jfiorn-growing countries. The following illus- 
trative table k abridged fi:om the erne drawn i^ 
by Strtlecki : — 

Locality of thb Wheat. Avenige per cent. 

oiGiaten. 

EttfMp^.^Xnfthaid, Bataria, Sicily, Vtwcet 

fnissia, Poland ..... fi2*S 

Asia.— Turkey, meet Ihdiefl, Arafbia, Rtifliia . 21 '6 

Africa.— Egypt, Cape of Good Hope . . 22*0 
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Locality of thb Wheat Arerittfeper cent. 

or€rluten. 
Korth Aiiierica.<-CaBftda, United States, 

Mexico • ^ * ' . . . . ai"3 
Soutb Amenca.— Brazil, Argentine Republic, 

CWli . . . , . . . . 17« 
Australia.— New South Wales— highest . • i6-0 

„ „ „ lowest • . i'O 

Kei^r flie soil iior tHe climate is in fault. 
The degeneration is the effect of the pertinacity 
with which crop after crop has beet solicited 
from the same land, without intermission or 
rotation, and with little aid from manure to 
restore the elements of fertility in continual 
process of exhaustion. A change of the seed of 
wheit, and a change of system, are alone re- 
quired to remedy the evil. 

Maize, or Indian corn, a fine and productive 
grain, of a most luxuriant appearance ijj a grow- 
ing state, is the next important cereal culti- 
vated, supplying the struggling settler with an 
invaluable crop. It is chiefly grown as food 
for horses, swine, and poultry ; but mixed with 
an equal quantity of wheaten flour, it may be 
made into a wholesome btead for man, much 
superior to the preparation of oatmeal used 
by our northern peasantry. While ^reen, it 
becomes by boiUn^ a delicious vegetable for the 
table. Maize is usually the first crop which the 
settler raises from his cleared land, and as it is 
reaped in May or June, there is just sufficient 
time left to enable him to sow the same land 
with wheat^ and thus reap two crops within six 
or seven months. It requires a very strong 
«oil, and is best raised on the alluvikl tracts 
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'which line the rivers. In planting maize, shallow 
holes are made with a hoe, about three feet apart, 
and in rows of about six feet distance ; four 
or five grains are dropped in each, and covered 
up, vegetation quickly appearing at the surface, 
and proceeding with great rapidity, if the 
season is moist. Newly-sown fields require to 
be watched at night, if trees are near, other- 
wise the opossums and bandicoots will scratch 
up the seed, and feast themselves with it. At 
a proper stage of growth, the plants require to 
be hilled up with a considerable quantity o^ 
earth. A field of maize has a very beautiful 
appearance. The corn-stalks, six or eight feet 
high, terminate at the top in what is called 
a tossel^ which waves down the rows like a 
grenadier's feather in the breeze. It bears on 
the lower part two, three, or four cobs or heads 
of corn, each enclosed in a thick casement of 
leaves, and springing obliquely from the stalk. 
Cucumbers and water-melons may be grown 
between rows of maize. 

Barley and oats, the original products of 
cold climates, are cultivated to some extent ; 
the former chiefly for brewers and distillers ; 
the latter exclusively to be cut green, and made 
into hay for stable horses in the principal towns. 
Large quantities of oaten hay are sent weekly 
into Sydney market. 

The plan has been adopted by some agricul- 
turists in New South Wales, of contructing sUoSy 
or subterranean granaries, for the storing of 
cereal produce. Security against destructive 
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insects and vermin, decomposition and decay, 
with the equalization of the supply of corn, by 
keeping the superabundance of one season to 
meet the deficiency of another, are the purposes 
in view. The last-named object is not of so 
much importance at present as formerly, when 
the limits of the colony were contracted, its 
resources scanty, and no neighbouring colonies 
existed to help in time of need. Seasons of 
scarcity were then severely felt. Among the 
southern nations of Europe^ in the Barbary 
States, in Hungary, Poland, and some parts of 
Bussia, the storing of grain in pits sunk in the 
ground has been customary from -time imme- 
morial. It was also the practice of the ancient 
Gauls ; and excavations for this purpose are 
still in existence at Amboise, in a bed of rock. 
Several instances have occurred in Spain, of 
the accidental discovery of subterranean stores 
of grain in good preservation, of which there 
existed no recollection, but which had probably 
been established by the Moors, while they were 
lords of the soil. An elevated site is fixed 
upon for such constructions, if possible the pin- 
nacle of a small mount, so that there can be no 
drainage of water into the granary from higher 
ground in its vicinity. A pit is sunk, resem- 
bling an inverted limekiln, the depth and 
dimensions of course depending upon the quan- 
tity it is required to contain. Silos have been 
constructed at Camden, on the estate of Mr. 
M* Arthur, one of which, filled with maize and 
millet, was opened after the expiration of six 
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montks, and the grain folind in e:tcellelil pt^ 
serration. They have also been e»^vated 
out of the sandstone rock at Oockatoo Island, 
of sufficient capacity to contain b^x thousand 
bushels of wheat. 

n. Tm Orapi Yime. 

M. Pei*on, a French scientific voyager, wh6 
visited the southern hemisphere about the com- 
mencement of the present century, observed, 
in an account of the expedition, that Great 
Britain was then the only one of the great 
maritime powers which did not cultivate the 
vine, either in her own territories or in her 
colonies, but was entirely dependent for wines 
Upon foreign nations. Having visited Australia, 
however, he perceived its capability to become 
a wine-producing country; and announced it 
as probable that such produce would be even- 
tually returned to the parent state from the 
southern dependency. The anticipation has 
been realized. Almost all the varieties of the 
grape vine are now in regular cultivation in 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia, especially in the former colony, an<J, 
both for raisins and for wine, the experiment 
has answered remarkably well. It would be 
difficult to find a climate better adapted fot 
the culture, or soils more suitable than those of 
the maritime lands on the eastern coast. The 
first successful cultivator was Mr. M* Arthur, 
at Camden, who may be called the founder of 
the prosperity of Australia, as Jiaving intro- 
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idae^ t^e fint fine-woolled sheep. Som^ Greek 
prisoners) transported for piracy from the 
Ionian Islands, having been assigned to him, 
were emplojed in cultivating a vineyard afler 
the Greek manner. Upon the expiration oi 
their sentences, they were succeedwl by some 
(jerman families from the vine-growing districts 
of the Rhine, who were brought out at the 
eost of the proprietor. Other settlers imitated 
the example ; hundreds of varieties oi vine- 
outtings from France and Spain have been 
imported; experienced cultivators have been 
obtained, chiefly from Grermany ; vineyard 
associations have been formed ; and in 1850 
there were twelve hundred and thirty-two acres 
thus employed in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, which provided upwards of one hundred 
and fifteen thousand gallons of wine, and two 
thousand two hundred and forty-four gallons 
of brandy, 

Mr. King, of Irrawang, on William's River, 
in a letter to earl Grey, September 26, 1849, 
thus detailed his experience and success as a 
vine grower : " In August, 1882, and the fol- 
lowing year, I planted in this colony an experi- 
mental vineyard, of a few acres' extent, with 
vine-cuttings of the most approved varieties 
which I could then procure, consisting of about 
six thousand plants. The soil, the debris of 
pudding-stone and porphynr, was trenched, 
broken, and turned over witn the spade to not 
less than thirty inches deep. The vines grew 
vigorously ; some of them produced fruit abun- 
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dantly; and all now in the vineyard are in 
good health. I rooted up such varieties as did 
not perfect their fruit, or were in any way 
liable to be materially injured by the peculi- 
arities or vicissitudes of the climate. I planted, 
in 1834, a greater variety of sorts, many of 
which had shortly before been imported fh>m 
France by Mr. Busby, to whom the colony is 
consequently much indebted. When they 
came into bearing, I was thereby enabled to 
select those particular varieties which appeared 
to be best suited for this climate, as many of 
the kinds were unfit for cultivation in tlie 
colony, at least in this part of it. The sorts so 
selected were planted more extensively ; and 
the samples of wine now submitted to your 
lordship's examination are the result. The 
process followed in the manufacture of the wine 
is so simple, that it need scarcely be mentioned* 
From the experience thus acquired, as to the 
capabilities of this colony for the production of 
wine, I have no hesitation in predicting that 
New South Wales will yet become a wine- 
growing country on a very extensive scale, 
and be enabled proi&tably to export its vinou9 
products all over the world. Even the time 
required for its transit frdm this to Britain, or 
to any other distant market, is less a considerr 
ation than with any other species of merchandize^ 
since wine will be improving on the voyage^ 
and even more fapidly on ship-board than in 
the cellar. The soil and climate of this colony 
ftre calculated to produce wine of superior 
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quality, and that to an almost unlimited 
extent." 

The best sites for the vine are the sides of 
gently sloping hills, sufficiently elevated above 
3ie valleys or pljuns to be beyond the influence 
of hoar-frosts in spring, and the chill humid 
exhalations occasionally prevalent in such 
situations. The first not unfrequently frus- 
trate the hopes of the cultivator in a single 
night b}^ cutting off the young shoots ; and 
the last greatly retard the vintage. Experience 
in this branch of colonial husbandry shows, 
that a vineyard on. the side of a hill, at an 
elevation of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
feet, will usually be three weeks or a month 
more advanced than one planted in a valley or 
plain at its foot. The Germans on the Rhine 
so value sites of moderate elevation, that they 
form them by carrying up baskets of earth to 
natural terraces of rock. Shelter from tlie 
hot winds and strong westerly breezes are re- 
quisite in Australia ; but it is not necessary to 
select a specially sunny aspect, as the long 
sunny days and the long summers are amply 
sufficient to bring the fruit to maturity. A 
volcanic cotmtry is favourable to the vine, as 
the trap formation of Hunter's River, which is 
at present the principal seat of its cultivation. 
In this district there are flourishing vineyards, 
not on the slopes of hills, but on alluvial deposits 
beside the streams, composed of trap debris. The 
vineyard at Dunmore, belonging to Mr. Lang, 
which has acquired some celebrity for its 
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extraordinary produce, occupies a situation of 
this kind on Paterson's River. It compriset 
about eight acres, and is laid out in the German 
style, under the superintendence of a Wirtem** 
berger* Walks crossing each othei at right 
angles divide it into four compartments { in the 
centre, where the two principal walks intertect| 
is the IvsthauSj or pleasure-house of the Qet^ 
mans, a circular harbour of trellis work, covered 
with vines, forming an agreeable shadeUrom the 
hot . sunamer's sun. '^ Five thousand vines^ 
cultivated after the gooseberry-bush fashion in 
irows, may be planted on one acre of groundf 
and will produce five hundred and sixty gallons, 
qt ^ye pipes of wine. But a more beautiful 
appearance may be produced by training them 
over trees in the Italian style, in festoons, or 
over a walk in lofty frames. What a picture 
such an avenue might preset* all green and 
purple and golden, with pendant bunches, and 
alive with thieving, brilUant^plumaged Hrds^ 
lories, parroquets, and cockatoos 1" 

There is no reason why thousands of Aus« 
tralian settlers should not sit literally under 
the shadow of their ow^i vine, have a plot of 
their garden ground devoted to, its culture, and 
manufacture for domestic consumption a whole^ 
some, refreshinjg, but not inebriating beverage* 
Labour is the chief expense, and great part of 
the work may be performed by women and 
children. The anploy is often socially bene* 
ficial, as it tends to keep families together, en^ 
gaged in a profitabld task. Tl^ree generatiotM 
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«jN ft^u^n^y seen oooupifid sinmltaneoui^y 
in viue^owing koda-r— the child, the mother, 
t^d the grand^me. It ia imti^^ipated, also^ that 
^ p;rodaQtioa of light wino«i will indttoe habits 
pf sobiiety, and improye the morality of the 
Australiami, by superseding largely the oon- 
KU^iptiop of ardent spirits. This has hitherto 
l^e^DBk the bafie of the colonists ; and a fearful 
ieiouvget in the miasry it has inflicted, and the 
9riin« 16 has originated* But oommunities of 
'ii7)na^pi*oduoeri are rarely intemperate in using 
the produoe of their own vineyards, and are 
l^reveeted by the use «f it from being addicted 
ie^ ipirittdrinking. It waa correctly remarked by 
l«f ^4eot Jefferson^ thai " no nation is drunken 
where ivine is cbeuap; and aoae sober, where 
tbe deaiti^Mi of wine substitutes ardent spirits 
ttf thi) oommon beverageJ' 

Jtl. ToflAOCo. 

A wild indigenous q>eeies has been observed 
in severid Icmalities. The oultivated plant is 
raised with great sueoess on the lowknds of the 
east coast, and the alluvial tracts on the banks 
of the in|arior rivers are equally eligible situa* 
tions. It bids fair to become an important 
article of colonial produce, and to be a valuable 
object of culture to the small settler. The 
lebaooe seed is sown about the middle of July, 
saved from the crop of the preceding year. 
Sowing is eontiiiued at intervals until October, 
|D order to secure a succession of beds of plants, 
Ai tbe irit azo liable to be destroyed by insects. 
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The ground is kept moist, and during the pro- 
cess of germination, other land is prepared to 
receive the young plants. They are carefully 
dug up when of small size, the roots preserved 
entire, transplanted on a rainy day, and kept 
shaded from the blaze of noon. Planting goes 
on generally from the close of September to the 
end of the year. The cultivator has to clear 
away dead leaves, remove suckers, and guard 
against the ravages of insects. When the leaves 
are mottled with yellowish or golden patches, 
they are then ready for plucking, which hap- 
pens in February, March, or April, according 
to the time of planting and the season. The 
entire plants are cut down a little above th^ 
ground, arid hung up to dry in dark sheds, 
from which the external air is excluded as much 
as possible. ^ When dry, the leaves are pulled 
ofT, the stalks being thrown away as useless. 
At this stage the growers sell their produce to 
the merchant, who prepares it. One ton from 
an acre is sometimes obtained, and sold from 
60Z. to 70Z., according to the quality. In 1850, 
New South Wales had five hundred and ten 
acreis of land under tobacco cultivation, of which 
the produce was 4,923 cwts. 

IV. The Mulberry Tree and Silkworm. 

It has been decisively proved that the climate 
is highly congenial to the silkworm, which 
thrives, and produces a first-rate article. It is 
equally favourable to the .mulberry, supplying 
the si&worms' proper food, the growth of which 
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may be indefinitely extended. The general cul- 
tivation of the tree at . an early period is confi- 
dently anticipated, with the production of raw 
silk. The opinion has been expressed, that it 
may answer the purpose of small proprietors or 
tenants to cultivate the mulberry for the sale of 
the leaf alone ; or, that landed proprietors may 
grow the tree to supply tenants with the leaf 
to rear silkworms upon. In the latter case, as 
in Italy, the tenant would find the labour for 
attention to the insects, and gathering the leaves, 
to which young children are competent; the land- 
lord would provide the leaf itself and the neces- 
sary ground on which to grow it ; and the two 
parties divide the cocoons between them when 
brought to maturity. Mr. Montgomery Martin 
recommends the introduction of a peculiar spe- 
cies of mulberry which grows near Nankin, and 
in the regions bordering the great Eiver Yang- 
tse-Kiang, which is found by the experienced 
Chinese to produce the finest silk. The neigh- 
bourhood of Port Stephens and Port Macquarie, 
he states, ought to be among the most produc- 
tive silk coimtries in the world. 

V. Cotton. 

. A wild species is found growing very luxuri- 
antly in some parts, and the plant flourishes 
highly under cultivation, but whether it can be 
made to pay as produce remains to be deter- 
mined. The cotton trees are in some instances 
nine feet high, bearing a hundred and fifty pods. 
J'rom the neighbourhood of Sydney northwards 
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f^ong tiie coast, (excellent i^ecimens of the pro- 
duct have been obtained. In Jul^, 1653^ our 
daily journals c<»itained the following account 
ok nine samples :— - 

« Some specimens of cotton grown in Austra- 
lia have been submitted hy ^ rev. Dr. Lang 
to the examinaticm of Mr. Thomas Bazley, pre- 
sident of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ; 
and the opinion of this gentleman, who is ac- 
kEiowledged tolDe a first-rate judge of the qua- 
lities of cotton, will be read witib great interest, 
as showing that this quarter of the worM gives 
promise of becoming one of the finest cotton 
fields which have yet been discovered in our 
O^nies, if not, indeed, in the world. The 
samples of ootton were accompanied by the fol- 
lowing schedide> giving a brief history of each 
description of oot^n :— 

** 1; Li the small canvass bag grown by Dr. 
Hobbe, of Brisbane, Moreton Bay, in latitude 
27°> ftom seed labelled Owen's Superior. 
Tiie locality is on a tide river^ about filieen 
miles from the sea; 

" 2. Small specimen of cotton in the seed, 
grown at Ipswich, on the Bremer River, a tri- 
btttfttj^ of the Brisbane, about ft)tty tniies from 
die sea, in the same latitude. 

" 8. A small specimen of Big Cream cotton, 
gnowii by die r^v. Mr. Gibsoti, formerly of Ja- 
maica, tiow of Ckrence River, in latitude 29J^ 
south. 

<<4; Aneth^ ajM^^im^ fima Mr. 6tbs02i's j^lft^ 
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in the seeii Mr^ Gibson considers it admiraUy 
adapted to the soil and climate. 

" 6. Also grown by Mr, Gibson, Clarence 
ItiYer, from different seed. 

'* 6. From Dunmore, Hunter's Riy^, latitnde 
9^% growil by A. Lang, Esq., J.P. 

" 7fc 3mall q>ecim«i of the sc^, from the same 
river, opposite side, grown by Mr* Sdobie. 

" 8. Ghx)wn by J. Buckn6llj Esq., Patterson's 
Biver — the second 3F6ar's crop from the same 
plants, They stand the winter quite well \ and 
Mr. Bucknell says the yield is finer and more 
abundant the second year than the first. The 
f^tterson is a tributary of the Hunter, in lati-^ 
tude 324°. 

'^ 9b An additionid specimen from Mr^ Buck- 
nell's, in the seed." 

" The following is Mr. Bazley's answer, as sub- 
mitted tiirough the Secretary of the Chamber i^^ 

** CHAMiXB or eOMMBROB AND MANVVACTUKBd. 

" Xtmeketterf Ju^ 15, 1851. 

" Eev. Sir, — I have submitted the samples of 
Australian cotton sent by jrdu to the Chamber 
yesterday, to the teritfclsm of our President, 
Hiomas Baistey, Esq., whose knowledge and 
judgment in such matters are not surpassed by 
any gentleman connected with the trade. He 
has instructed me to make the following report 
thereon, according to the numbers adopted in 
foil! schedule t-^ 

•« Nd^ Ifc Grown by Dr» Hiobbs bf Brisbane: 
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excellent cotton, and in perfect condition for 
the spinner ; value 22d. per lb. 

" No. 2. Grown by Mr. Douglas of Ipswich : 
really beautiful cotton; worth, if perfectly 
cleaned, 2s, per lb. 

" No. 3. Grown by the rev. Mr. Gibson, 
Big Cream : very good cotton, but not well got 
up ; worth 2ld. per lb. 

" No. 4. Grown by the same : very excellent, 
and in good condition ; worth 23d. per lb. 

" No. 5. Grown by the same : excellent cot- 
ton ; worth 22cZ. per lb. 

" No. 6. Grown by A. Lang, Esq. : short 
stapled cotton, of the New Orleans class ; wortb 
t>id. per lb. 

" No. 7. Grown by Mr. Scobie : good cotton ; 
worth 20d. per lb. 

" No. 8. Grown by J. Bucknell, Esq. : good 
and useful cotton, but of the common. Sea Island 
class ; now worth ISd, per lb. 

" No. 9. Grown by the same : like the pre- 
ceding ; worth 17c?. per lb. 

" I am further instructed to assure you, that 
in the preceding estimates Mr. Bazley has been 
careful to keep within the limits which his own 
appreciation of their worth would have led him 
to fix ; and I am to express his opinion that 
such superior and excellent attributes of perfect 
cotton have been rarely seen in Manchester, 
and that your samples indisputably prove the 
capability of Australia to produce most useful 
and beautiful cotton, adapted to English mar- 
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kets, in a range of value from sixpence to two 
shillings and sixpence per lb. 
" I am, rev. Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 
" Thos. Boothman, 

" Secretary:' 

This report is decisive respecting the capabi- 
lity of Australia to produce cotton suited for the 
manufactures of the mother country. Whether 
it can be grown, so as to remunerate the grower, 
and compete with Transatlantic produce in the 
home market, is a problem which remains to 
be solved. It is highly desirable that the expe- 
riment should be fairly and fully tried, since at 
present, according to a common saying, " slavery 
sits on a cotton bale." The Moreton Bay dis- 
trict, in the north of New South Wales, with 
the basins of the Tweed, Richmond, and Cla- 
rence Rivers, is the locality best adapted for the 
culture. It has been styled the future cotton 
field of Great Britain. The region has exten- 
sive tracts of great fertility and value, adorned 
with splendid vegetation of a tropical character, 
with a climate suited to the European constitu- 
tion, so as to admit of almost any kind of labour 
being performed. The heat in summer on certain 
days is indeed intense, the thermometer some- 
times rising to 109° in the shade ; but these hot 
days are only occasional, and generally terminate 
in hail or thunder-storms, with southerly winds, 
when the air becomes cool and delightful. Or- 
dinarily the weather is bright and spring-like, 
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wliile the never-fiidiag maatle of gteMi vWk 
perpetually clothes the opuntrji ahielda the ia-* 
habitants from those ophthalmio diseases so pre- 
valent in other quarters. Besides cotton, indigo, 
and coffee, the sugar cane might be cultivated. 
A resident of four years bears testimony to the 
salubrity of the district, and affirms that no 
country ever came from the bands of its Creator 
more eminently qualified to be the abode of |k 
numerous and thriving pc^ul^on. 

VI. FnmTB AMD Ybqitablis. 

JSome of the copmion fruits of Engird and 
northern Europe — the apple, cherry, plum, 
gooseberry, currant, raspberry, and strawberry 
— are t^t produced on the higl^ grounds^ th^ 
cool parts of Australia 

AUnoadfl thrive remarkably, ripeiwg in 
February* 

Apricots flourish almost everywhere, diiefly 
as staudards, and are in great abundance, 

Bananas grow in northerly positions, pn the 
sea-coast, iu sheltered situations. At MoretoQ 
Bay, products widely apart in t)ie^ native sites 
have beei) s^en iA tl^e sa^i^ garden, bananas 
and turnips, sugar-caue a^d cabbage^ pine- 
apples and potatoes. 

Figs are generally diffused, yielding ^o 
crops in the year, Avithout any trouble except 
that of planting* The fruit is abundant in 
quantity, and of the finest quality, likely to 
become a valuable article of export 
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Silb«rte am of ^ (4ze ii^d ftKf(»i? ^^«fV^ 
passed. 

Lemona fiourbh, dtl^er as standardg cxr ^ 
hedgerow bushes, and have ^ong heap commoQ. 

Loquats, a Chinese &uit, g^o^ng qu a higtilj 
ornamental tr^e, are foun4 in most gaT4ei^ 
The largerleaved magnolia-lil^e loqui^t has a 
beautiful appearanpe, whether lad^ with i^ 
pendant clusters of fragrant blossoisKns, qr th^ 
succeeding bright amber plums. 

Mel(msy water and sweet, are in great abim- 
danea and of large siee, growing almost w^^* 
Hothing is requisite but tQ throw the seed into 
the ground. Farmers spatter a few seeds with 
their com, and obtain a luxuriant prodviofty 
each sometimes tw^ty lbs. ai^d tweqty-four \\i§, 
in weight. 

OUyes, though not cultivated to any extents, 
a^ capable of being grown generally wherever 
the vine yields well. The tree will occupy a^ 
important place in Australian husbandry, IroQi 
its commercial value. 

Oranges arrive at great perf^tion in New 
South Wales, and are sent in large qui^ititieii 
to Victoria and Van Dieinen's Itand, whei^ 
they cannot be grown* Numerous and exten- 
sive orangeries or orange-groves surround 
Paramatta, and line the banks of the river for 
some distance towards Sydney. The large 
trees, gay with their golden fruit and exquisitely 
fragrant bridal-blossoms, are among the noblest 
of all the acclimatized products of Aiistralia. 
The long warm summers suit the o^range. I|^ 
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favourable situations, the trees rise to the height 
of twenty-five feet. The most celebrated 
orangery, belonging to Mr. Suttor, near Para- 
matta, is one of the sights of Sydney. It was 
commenced in 1801, with three plants brought 
by colonel Paterson, lieutenant-governor, from 
Salvador, in 1799. Some of the trees are half 
a century old, thirty feet high, and are not yet 
at full bearing. One has yielded a hundred 
dozen of oranges, some of the fruit being ripe 
all the year round. A single avenue exceeds a 
quarter of a mile in length, and forms a magni- 
ficent promenade, the dark green foliage of the 
trees on each side finely contrasting with the 
bright yellow produce. Twenty thousand 
dozens of oranges are frequently procured in a 
single season from a plantation, and the fruit of 
three acres has brought fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling to the proprietor. The mandarin orange, 
a celebrated Chinese kind, is said to be better 
at Sydney than at Canton. The tree is an ele- 
gant dwarf species, with fruit ^s small as an 
Orleans plum, of a fine dark yellow colour, 
remarkable for a highly perfumed rind, not 
thicker than brown paper. 

Peaches are so plentiful that the farmers 
feed their pigs with the windfalls of their 
teeming orchards. Nothing can surpass the 
excellence of a peach ripened in the brilliant 
sunshine of Australia. The yield is remarkable 
for quantity, as well as for the comparative 
size of the fruit. A basketful may be pur- 
chased for a trifle in the Sydney market. 
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Peaches are now frequently met with wild in 
the woods, and yield a wholesome refreshment 
to the weary traveller, the more valued, as the 
native forests afford nothing whatever in the 
shape of fruit for the sustenance of man. If a 
peach-stone is planted in the ground, in any 
part of the country where some supply of mois- * 
ture is obtained, there will be a tree laden with 
fruit in three or four years, without any kind 
of culture. Bushrangers have thus planted 
the stones ; birds have dropped them ; and 
removed, in some measure, the reproach of 
barrenness from the wild land. In grateful 
remembrance of the refreshment thus met with 
in his wanderings, and for the benefit of future 
travellers, and also the aborigines, the unwearied 
explorer, Allan Cunningham, always carried 
about with him, in his expeditions, a bag of 
peach-stones, which he carefully planted in the 
sterile wilderness. " I was much struck with 
this circumstance," justly remarks a relator of 
it, ^' and while I could not help commending, 
from my very heart, the pure and disinterested 
benevolence it evinced, I could not help in- 
wardly regarding it as a lesson for myself in 
the future, and a reproof for the past. Alas ! 
how many spots have we all passed unheeded in 
the wilderness of life, in which we might easily 
have sown good seed if we had so chosen, and 
left it to the blessing of Gro<3, the dew of heaven, 
and the native energies of the soil ! Such spots 
we may never revisit ; and the opportunity of 
doing good, which was thus afforded us, but 
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whkii \MUi sufiored ta pass imimpiioved, viB 
eonaequentiy never xetuioi." 

All the important eulinaf y vegetables which 
appear in European domestio life are raised in 
great, and many in lar greater, perfeotion in 
Australia ; an4 with reler^iee to some of the 
more valuable, th«y may be sown or planted a$ 
any time of the year, and will yield good csops. 

yn, 4Gmcu^mRA]{4 C.ali:nd4r. 

The distribution of agricultural labour and 
farm mani^ement throughout the year is just 
the reverse of that which is oustomary in 
England. A sketeh of the calendar, <krived 
from the valuable pages of Strzlecki, may be 
giv^n. 

The month of January, in New 8outh Watea, 
oorresponds, as regards season, with the month 
of July in European latittides ; but as regards 
agricultaral occupations, it o(»responds wit6 
August. Thus, in that mont}i, the reaping and 
getdng in of the wheat harvest is brought to 
an end ; the vdieat is thrashed, and the firmer 
gathers the stubble of the early maize, ploughs 
tiie land for the next wheat prop, and w^eds 
the potato fields. 

The February of Australia, which is the 
August of Europe, is the month in which the 
barley*harvest and the sowing of the tumips 
begin ; while the ploughing of the land for the 
next wheat crop, and the clearing of the potato 
fields, continue. In New South Wales, sinoe 
the introduction of the tobacco plant, thet nionth 
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and dicing the lobao^Q leaves. 

Towards the end of Marphi ^ki^h ifi the 
Septaaiber of Earopoi the farm^s coxnmo^l7 
leeiure all tbe» maise props, ^e stubble of 
which isy in the north of New South Wales, 
lomelimet pbughed in fop wbeal* The pow^og 
ei tfumips also con^ues. 

Jn April, which is the same aft pTMT October, 
the gathering ip, oi the maize still procpedsi ^nd 
&e sowing of the wheat begips. The second 
cutting of tobacco is likewise oopMO^eiicfNil. Jx^ 
0iis monl^ the potatoes ara us^^l^^^ d^g up, 
^nd partly stored. 

The month of Maj, oorr^spoading tQ the 
November of £uro^, allows the ^Irn^pr of 
New South Wales to proceed with ^^ bring 
to a dose ihe sowing of his whea^ The g^^p 
ting of tobacco and the gaAering of mai^p ^ 
completed, as is also the fftoring of potatoes. 

June, the midwintw, or Peoembpi? of Eiiqrppf^ 
is employed in sowing the latest wbeftt, ^pf^rr 
ing the maiae land of the «t^bl4ei m^ ig 
thrashing out the corn. 

July, the January of Euvppe, is tbe m^^ i^ 
which the &rmer prepares the lai^ for early 
maize, tobacao, and potatoes, 

Augiut, the February of Europe, U wm^ 
monly devoted to preparing the land for spring 
crops, and, in the north of New Sp^th Walitfly 
to planting potatoes. 

September, the Em^ean Marobs is the timp 
for sowing spring wheat and \mls^, mit IP 
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some parts, artificial grasses. In this month a 
general planting of maize and potatoes takes 
place, and turnips are removed. 

In October, the April of Europe, the farmer 
completes the planting of maize and potatoes, 
and prepares tie land for tobacco. In Novem- 
ber, the May of Europe, the wheat harvest in 
the northern parts of New South Wales begins. 
The ploughing and preparing land for the early 
maize follows, as also the making of hay. 

December, the June of Europe, is the month 
of general harvest. The clearing of the Sep- 
tember maize and potato fields is attended to, 
as also the topping of the tobacco, and the 
planting of new maize. * 

The wealth of the Australian continent, and 
the resources to be depended upon by the 
colonists, must be looked for, not in its auri- 
ferous stores, but in its pastoral and agricul- 
tural capabilities, with its useful minerals — in 
short, in all the products which repay the 
patient assiduity of continuous toil, rather than 
satiate the crftvings of ravenous cupidity. 
But not a few have gone to its shores, unac- 
customed to any kind of drudgery, expect- 
ing prosperity to attend them in the new 
region in some easy undefined way, and the 
command of competence to be secured with 
scant experience of toilsome application. The 
consequence has been bitter disappointment, 
with the loss of whatever means were taken 
out. Especially in agriculture, the small capi- 
talist cannot succeed, unless willing and able to 
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take axe on shoulder, plough in hand, and 
stoop to any and every kind of work. Nor will 
the large absentee capitalist probably find land 
cultivation a profitable pursuit. "But," says 
Mrs. Chisholm, a very competent authority, 
" from my own personal experience in hundreds 
of cases, I know that it does pay the working 
farmer. I have seen English, Wsh, and Scotch 
improve their circumstances by getting on a 
farm, and I have evidence to prove it from the 
people. True, my experience has been chiefly 
confined to the working man ; and I never visited 
their farms, or saw them, without observing 
some proof of improved circumstances. I am 
therefore quite certain that any man of indus- 
trious habits can do well on a farm, improve 
his condition, and rear his children in respect- 
ability, as many hundred voluntary statements 
collected by me will prove." While possessing 
vast tracts doomed to hopeless sterility, and sin- 
gularly devoid, everywhere, in its native state, of 
the vegetable productions that are important to 
the sustenance and comfort of civilized man, 
there are immense spaces in Australia where 
cultivation will reward labour, and industry be 
crowned with an adequate recompense. If not 
naturally answering to the inspired description 
of another country, it may, through no incon- 
siderable extent, be made by human instru- 
mentality to do so, and already is becoming " a 
land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil olive, 
and honey ; a land wherein thou shalt eat 
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tosad witihont wcaieenesBi thoa shalt Mt hick 
Ati J gojdd thkig { a land wheee stones are ironi 
and oul of Whose hills thou mayest dig 
hrmay 
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S&£^ AOT CAtTL^ ^AfeMlS bF AtTST^ALU. 

Ftani life^rtock ttnded— fixtnordiniiT mnttiplfiBrttDn-^Riigb 
lish and fordg^n wool— Mr. M'Artnnr— €amden esUte^ 
Aosthilian wool— Shsxp Rtryn Awb Squatters- LAind 
furraoxemeiito— Native grasses— Borning the i;i ■■■ SaiMit- 
ting fife — Its primitive mdeneas — Improvement — Out- 
fiTATtONs— Tlieir economy— Damper— SnephenM— Watch- 
DAen-Ddga— Wages— Busy ani> Aifxious TiMBS^Laml>- 
ing season — Sheep- washing — Sheep-shearing — Disposal of 
the produce— Diteaset of flocks- Cattlb Stations — 
Btociunien— Habits of cattle— The stockman's horse— Mus- 
tering and branding— BoiLiNo-DowN— Origin of the sys- 
tem— Revolting scenes— Ox-hidie— A boiiing-down tMablish- 
ment— Waste of food— Future of Australia. 

Few things are more remarkable than the extra- 
ordinary multiplicatiidh df the domesticated ani- 
mals in Australia, originally destitute of all those 
species best adapted fyt human sustenance and 
the economy of civili^^ Mfe. The squadron 
which iBotiyeyed the founders of its colonisation 
to the shore, emphatically styled in local t^doords 
the *^ first fleet," landed a mei:^ handful of live- 
stock sixty-flve years ago. Afber about four 
months, a formal return of thehumber gave the 
following items ; — 7 horses, ^ bulls, 5 cows, 29 * 
sheep, 19 goats, 74 swine, 6 rabbits, 18 turkeys, 
29 geese, 96 dtick^, 142 fowls, and 42 chickens. 
Boriie of Ae sheep were killed by the native dogs ; 
others died through eating unwholesome herb- 
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age ; six of the cattie escaped into the woods ; 
and a fresh cargo sent out was lost at sea, owing 
to the ship striking on an iceberg off the Gape. 
The stray cattle largely increased; and, a^er 
some years, the wild drove was found in a fine 
district near the Nepean River, about forty miles 
from Sydney, which has since retained the name 
of the Cow Pastures from the circumstance. The 
first knowledge of its existence was obtained in 
a singular manner. Some of the aborigines 
from the south-westward, coming to the neigh- 
bourhood of the settlement to attend a grand 
corobhory^ so exactly imitated the bellowing 
and butting of the strange animals they had 
encountered, h3 to enable the settlers to identify 
their lost property. The herd remained un- 
molested for many years, but it was finally 
destroyed by order of the government, being 
of a very inferior breed, and annoying pro- 
prietors by mixing with and deteriorating dieir 
cattle. At the comtaencement of the present 
century, the thirteenth year of the colony, after 
trying difficulties and severe privations had been 
endured by the colonists, their live-stock stood 
as follows %— 

Sheep 6,134 

Cattle 1,044 

Horses 303 

, Swine 4,017 

Goats 8,183 

After the lapse of half a century, similar sta- 
liscics of recent date strikingly contrast with the 
above :— 
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Sheep. Cattle. Honet. 

New Sonth Wales 7,026,000 1,860,100 111,200 

Sooth Australia 1,200,000 100,000 6,000 

Victoria 6,033,000 846,562 16,748 

Total 14,259,000 1,806,662 183,943 

Including Western Australia and Van Diemen*s 
Land, there must be upwards of twenty millions 
of sheep in these colonies. But it^e abord 
figures are very far from expressing Uie full 
multiplication, as immense numbers have been 
killed for food, cut off by accident, and 
slaughtered to be boiled down for tallow. In 
the single year 1849, there were not less than 
743,000 sheep, and 45,000 head of cattle, dis^ 
Iposed of in the last-named way. 

The production oi woollen fabrics, at present 
one of the great staple manufactures of Great 
Britain, is ^so the oldest. The early and uni* 
versal domestic use of the native wool is shown 
by the name of '* spinsters" applied to un- 
niarried women in our legal documents. The 
term has been in use from time immemorial^ 
and is indifferently employed to designate the 
noblest and the humblest in the land. Thd 
phrase, '' spindle-side,*' in relation to female 
descent, is as old as the day on which Alfred 
dictated his will ; and the denomination of the 
'< woolsack," so constantly applied to the pre- 
siding place in our House of Lords, illustrates 
the value attached to the commodity by our 
ancestors, as well as the use made of it. Down 
to a comparatively recent period, fleeces of home 
growth were probably as fine as any of foreign 
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pyodaotion. But tli« rise of a new system of 
hoibitndry tO iiDprQ.ye the flesh, 4ya4 inqrense 
its bulky hf artifioial food, deteriorated the 
qUAliW of th« wool, rendering tha staple longer 
and the fibre larger. It became unsuited {(g 
{mrpoMi exteniml^r demanded by the manu^ 
£iMtinrwi and hesM H »oi>n as tk« import 
duty cm fordgn mmx>1 ivas ao iar loweMd as 
to admit of oommeiwd dealiafs, a graduaUy 
ioereanDg ^portion of Ibsei^ piroduo^ was 
{ntrod«Mdi The finest fleeces were Ibrmetiy 
obtainfid £rom Spain, of which the best dotiis 
w«tf» made. But Uie Spanieh merinoes being 
imported iAto Sastoay and other ^ts of 
Germany, wool from 4hat quarter took the ka4 
in meeting the tonands of the SngBsh mei-ket. 
▲ustraMa has now established a new source of 
supply; and th^ artiele thenu^e obtainttd) itk 
jespeet both o^ qoidity and pride, is so ad^ 
vanta^eotts tq the dollner, that an enontxot^Hl 
qUA&tity ie aniMially brought to our shoMtf 
^ving employment to a fleet of shippkig^ 
Twenty yeats ago^ ^ enpply did not amoiml 
to ene-*teBth part of the total amoent imp<^ted | 
blit in 1860) Is Was as fdUows >*^ 

SpVth America tM..«t.o»4<*M>*>«n*»»**f** **»WW*1? 

Cape of Good Hope , , 6,709,6V 

EakttodieA M^^ttM 
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It mny be stated in a general way^ ^t al 
present English wool is chiefly used in the 
production of worsted fabrics ; Saxon wod, in 
the manufacture of the best cloths ; and Austra- 
lian wQoi| in the great bulk of our woollen 
foods, with the beautiful fabrics knqwn aa 
adianas, MerinoeSy and Challis. 
The primitive Australian thfep were of ih^ 
Bengal breed, a very unsightly yaqe, covered 
with long coarse hair, resembling ihe goat in 
appearance. But tibie soil and climate worked 
l^onden on them. In two or three gen«ration% 
without any ^mij^ture of blood, the hair waa 
qompletely gone, and a fle^e succeeded, though 
of no great fineness. The. stock u;nproved moret 
decidedly by crossing with breeds from ib% 
mother country, South-Downs and I#eiceat«if» 
About the year 1798, lieutenant-general Grose^ 
influenced by the severe distsesn that had i^« 
vailed throughout the Oftlony, qcaMiidered ifr 
expedient to promote cultivation by giviag 
grants of land to the civil and miUtary c^eera 
under his command, Among the persons sa 
^couraged was John M^Arthnri then ci^tait^ 
of a raiment, a man of far-«Qeing views, greal 
energy, intelligence, and courage. He resigned 
jhis commission, devoted himsd^ to agricultural 
pursuits, and some years afler obtained tiurea 
or four Merino pheep, imported from the Capa 
of Good Hope, to which place they bad been 
sent from Europe, as a present to the Dutoh 
governor. Conceiving the olimatQ to be ad*« 
ippr^bly s4s^^ to 3)@ girow^ of fine wo9l^ 
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Mr. M* Arthur was induced to pay particular 
attention to the crossing and increase of this 
breed of sheep. In 1804, he visited England, 
and a few specimens of the wool raised by him, 
were accidentally seen by a committee of manu- 
facturers of woollen cloth, then assembled in 
London. After making inquiries, they ex- 
pressed a decided opinion that the colony of 
New South Wales would, with proper manage- 
ment, be enabled to supply the manufacturers 
of the country with a great portion of the fine 
wool which was then with difficulty obtained 
from Spain. Attaching much importance to 
this object, their opinions were communicated 
to the government by memorials ; in conse- 
quence of which, Mr. M* Arthur was directed to 
attend the privy council, before whom he was 
examined as to the state of his flocks, and the 
probability of their future improvement. Satis- 
ned on these points, he was recommended to the 
attention of lord Camden, then the colonial 
secretary, and obtained an order for a grant of 
ten thousand acres of land in the colony, to 
which he returned with some sheep of the finest 
quality, selected from the flocks of Greorge in. 
The grant was chosen in the country of the 
famous Cow Pastures; the estate received the 
name of Camden in honour of the grantee ; and 
will ever be memorable in Australian history as 
the spot where the first fine-wooUed sheep were 
bred, and the first vineyard planted. The 
estate, in a picturesque r^on, is now occupied 
by the sons of the original proprietor. A neat 
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residence^ substantial farm-buildingSi thriving 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, mark th^ 
progress of improvement. "Camden,** says a 
visitor, " lay on my way from Sydney, as if to, 
relieve the wearisome monotony of the land. I 
found there all that we love to find out of 
cities, — society, books, a nice house, a garden, 
plenty of fruit, and kind, agreeable, well-in- 
formed hosts.** 

The first importation of Australian wool into 
England took place in the year 1807, and 
amoimted to 245 lbs., the produce of Mr. 
M< Arthur. The enormous and annually increas- 
ing quantity appears from the following table. 

At present the largest proportion is yielded 
by the province of Victoria. 

In 1828 l,574,186lbs In 1840 9,731,243lbs. 

1829 1,838,642 1841 12,899,362 

1830 1,967,309 1842 12,979,856 

1831 2,493,337 1843 17,433,780 

1832 2,377,057 1844 17,602,247 

1833 3»516,869 1845 24,177,317 

1834 3,558,091 1846 21,789,346 

1835 4,210,801 1847 36,066,815 

1836 4,996,645 1848 30/)84,567 

1837 7,060,525 1849 85,879,171 

1838 7,837,423 » 1850 89,000,000 

1839 10,128,774 

Mr. M' Arthur appropriately named the ship 
in which he imported some of his best sheep, 
the Argo, because of its connexion with this 
vast produce, the source of so much wealth. 
It is an important circumstance, that the Aus- 
tralian climate is believed to be perfectly 
adapted to the constitution of the animal, even 
to the very neighbourhood of the tropic In 
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latitude 35"* south, the fleece lias shown no tend- 
ency to degenerate into hair, as in the EasI 
and West ladies. Though it becomes some* 
what li§^ter, the quality improves, and its 
higher value on that account* in the market 
compensates for less weight. In Victoria, lati- 
tude 87*, the fleeces averse dibs, each; in 
latitude 25"*, the average is ^Ibs, 

I. Sheep Buits aijid Squattkis* 
The vast tracts of land which have not beeti 
alienated from the orown by gifl or purchase 
are the great pastoral regions of Australia. 
They are teohnkally oalled '< waste lands," and 
constitute die oft-named " bush *' of the settleri 
indicating the country in a state of nature, as 
distinguished from the portions enclosed and 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of the towns. 
These districts are held on lease for terms of 
one, eight, or fourteen years, according to the 
situation. The depasturing license requires 
the holders, or their representatives, to become 
fixed inhabitants, with stationary homes. For 
a tract capable of sustaining foiir thousand 
sheep, or an equivalent number of cattle, a 
rent of 10/. per annum is paid ; an additional 
2L 10s, is charged for every thousand sheep 
above that number; and there is an annucd 
poll-tax levied of one penny on every sheep, 
threepence each on cattle, and sixpence each on 
horses, not reckoning lambs, calves, and foals 
under si^t months. During the continuance of 
tike lease^ no part of the land can be sold 
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ij^nept to tk« fertee. Who may ptirdtAfiid th6 
whole or portkmt of it At tind price of twenty 
fihillings an acre. Upon itd expiration) he has 
A claim for uaexhatitt^ improvements) and the 
right of pre-emption in preference to anj othet 
individu^. At the present minimum price d[ 
orown land, ihere if no danger of a third party 
interfering $ and hence flook-masters Tenture to 
^:eot buildingfl, and invest capital, as lease^ 
holders in perpetuity. There are now no lands 
to be obtained on these terms in the Australian 
oolonies. All hare been disposed of, except 
tiiose which are ineligible in themselves, or at 
such a distance from a seaport that it would 
not pay to bring down the wool. But in the 
anxiety to obtain the largest possible eittent of 
pAstoral oountrj, such enormous tracts have 
been obtained by individuals, beyond all pro- 
portion to their own stoek, as to admit of 
portions, or the right of pasturage, being let to 
new-oomers, while the whole may be secured 
by a rent proportioned to the number of sheep 
or cattle turned upon it. This prac^ce is nOt 
strictly legal, but a usage which being convenient 
is tolerated. There are other arrangements, 
which it is needless to recapitulate. The par- 
ticular tract obtained in the Way described is, in 
colonial j^rase, "a run." It may be lightly 
timbered open forest land, a district of plains 
bounded only by the horizon, of thickly wooded 
hilly ranges, or more generally thete is a com* 
binatioh of all th^e features. The extent 
yarieti having bean regulated by the meimS (^ 
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ih» holder, the am^Qunt of sftook lo be depai^are^ -> 
the facility of yfalket'Sapplyi and the ohafader 
of the ground. But commonly, if the home? 
stead is towards the centre, the run has a radiui 
pf several miles in every direction, and some* 
(imes resembles in size oaoB of our «maUer 
covmties, rather than the holding of a grazier. 
As the herbage only thinly cov^s ^ ^1* 
growing in t\^, with bare spaces between 
them, a wide range of country is required to 
sustain the enormous flocks which are fre*- 
quently owned by an individual. The native 
grs^ses, though spare, are highly nutritious^ 
which compensates for their inferior succulence 
as cpmpared with the English. An evidence of 
tbipi nutritive quality appears in the extraordii^ 
nary journeys- which horses will perform^ wit^* 
out any other food than the moutMuls of grass 
they contrive . to snatch by the way. Sixty 
miles a day are thought ^ very moderate distance 
on a fresh horse; aEd there are many instances 
of a horse having trav^ed ninety miles in the 
same space of time without rest, ^Ecept for a 
few minutes where water may be found. An 
important fact has^ been noticed with reference 
to the grasses, that the e^eet (^ grazing tiiem, 
and eating dose down, has been to expand the 
vegetation laterally, the ro(Kts coming close to-* 
geSieur, and rendering the v^dure more compact 
The expedient <^ burning off the long rank 
grass, in a withered state, has been often 
adopted, in order to improve the feed. The 
season Qhosen is towards the dose of summer, 
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when the vegetation will readilpr ignite; and 
on a windy day the conflagration is swiftly 
carried over vast tracts of country. It obviously 
requires to be conducted with caution. Bush* 
fires accidentally kindled by the natives, or by 
the stockman throwing the contents of his pipe 
upon the ground, have sometimes endangered 
the life and property of the settler. The spec* 
tacle is often singularly curious in the interior 
wilds, and rises to the sublime. There are 
huge volumes of flames rushing along with 
headlong speed — ^kangaroos bounding out of 
their path — snakes and lizards issuing out of 
their hiding-places to escape— birds flying with 
screams from the destruction—- opossums, ban- 
dicoots, and emus, hurrying away from it — and 
the smoke of the country going up like the 
smoke of a furnace I For years afterwards the 
trees of the forest have exhibited memorials of 
the event in their charred and blackened trunks. 
The traveller has oflen met with them deform* 
ing the landscape — strange objects— clothed 
with the livery of death below, and exhibiting 
the evidences of life in the folif^e above. But 
firing the grass has been condemned by high 
authority, as likely to cripple the feed perma* 
nently in so dry a climate, by the roots being 
destroyed through long exposure to a scorching 
sun. On the other hand, it has been practised 
with great advantage. The truth appears to 
be, that the experiment will succeed if rain 
soon falls, but may be highly detrimental if a 
season of drought follows. ^ . 
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The hMer of a rtin beyond the settled and 
proclaimed dittriets-^the real Ixmndarieg of 
tiie ooionies, where the great pastoral grouodf 
ooeur^ — ia the *' tquatter " of ordinary and official 
•peech. Thi« t^rm is meet properly applied to 
one who goes out into the unoccupied wilds, 
and, finding limd suitable to his purpose, at* 
taches himself to it on his own authority. In 
this way the pastoral r^ions of Australia were 
at first appropriated, the system of holding them 
on lease fi-om the crown being an after arrange«- 
ment, which the necessity of &6 case originated* 
The barbarous i^pdlation has been adopted 
from the Ammcans, but it denotes a wery dif* 
foent class fix>m those so denonunated in the 
vett^n world. The squattooracy of the south 
iaeludes so mean number g£ retired officers of 
the army and navy, ^ others withdrawn from 
the legal or medical pro&ssione, graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, younger sons of good 
fiunily, axid eYfa nobU connexions in l&nglsaid, 
who hB,v9 preferred seeking uidependence by 
aetive employment abroad, to a life of indolent 
lounging at home. Bude was their fere at first, 
and rough their accommodations, while occa* 
fiionally serere prirations were not wanting. 
There was a journey to be performed to the 
location, o&/&a. of three or feur hundred miles, 
the greater part through a wild country, inter* 
sected with heights, gullies, and streams ; and 
to be traversed ¥rith flocks, herds, retainers^ 
and buUock-drays carrying stores — the whole 
Tesembling the migration of one of the old* 
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world patriarchs, or of aa Amb* sbidkb. On 
reaching the scene of &ture operations^ months 
might pass away before the semblance of a 
dwelling appeared, the care of the live-stock 
being Uie first consideration. "Bow-yards," 
made of the branches of trees, in a circular 
form, hastily put up, enclosed the sheep at 
night. " Gunyas," or long pieces of bark placed 
together in a pyramidal form, sheltered the 
shepherds. The master reposed under 4mnvass« 
But not unfrequently a violent thunder-storm 
banished slumber. The wind brought down 
Ihe tent upon the occu|>ant, and upset the frail 
bark cabins, while the rain poured in tremen* 
dous showers, extinguishing the log fires, and 
drenching the entire encampment. 

A stranger visiting one of these primeval 
homes in the wilderness would never distinT 
guish the fiock-master from his men. He 
might be found cooking his mutton in a drying- 
pan, baking damp#, beting water in tin pots 
fer tea, driving a buUock-dray, counting over 
his stock, or galloping after runaway oi^le. 
His dress was of the most primitive description ; 
his first permanent dwelling a heap of rudely 
piled logs covered with barlt A blue or red 
serge shirt, corduroy trousers with manifest 
signs of wear, a black leather belt round the 
waist, a dusty straw hat, and a dingy beard, 
not of yesterday's growth, wa« the ordinary 
costume. These days of rude experience, of 
roughing it in the bush, are bygone times to a 
£preat extent in the land <^f the squatter. Not 
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only the comforts, but the luxuries of life haiiit 
found their way into the wilds of the interior; 
with the humanising influence of domestic tiei^ 
and establishments exist upon which thousancb 
of pounds have been expended. There Mre 
neat residences, commonly wooden, roofed with 
shingles of hard timber, cut in the form of 
slates, and put on in a similar manner. Taste^ 
ful shrubberies, flower and kitchen gardens^ 
the latter stocked with the best varieties of 
fruits and vegetables, surround the homesteads^ 
Adjoining are enclosed paddocks for horses^ 
with others for the agricultural produce required 
by the household. At a further distance, (m 
the slope or brow of a hill, a huge shapeless 
building may be seen, somewhat unsightly to a 
lover of the picturesque, but the bowst of the 
owner — ^the shed in which his flocks are shorn, 
and the wool stored. The interior of the dwells 
ings, if not fitted up in fashionable style, corre^ 
spends in comfort to those to which the thriving 
yeomen of England are accustomed. The be^ 
Staffordshire ware has taken the pkce of t«l 
pots ; damper has given way to good wholesome 
bread ; well-dressed joints nave banished rudely 
cut slices of grilled mutton ; and poultry, with 
now and then kangaroo-tail soup, a haunch of 
emu, or cygnet-pie, appear at table. Tolerably 
well filled book-shelves are not entirely absent^ 
though few and far between. 

n. Out-Stations. 
On A first-rate run^ at the distance perhaps 
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tf eigbt, t^, or fifteen miles from the homestead, 
^re are out-stations, where the sheep are kept 
and depastured in flocks of varying extent, 
Irom five hundred to fifteen hundred each. 
These outlying establishments are planted suffi- 
gently apart from each other, so as not to 
interfere in their economy. Two flocks are 
li^ually attached to each station, with two shep- 
Tfj^^s to tend them, who have bark huts for 
their dwelling; and th^re b a watchman to 
^eep guard at night, who also officiate as hut* 
Iceeper by day. This arrangement prevails 
ivhere single men are employed. If one of the 
abepherds, or both, is married, the wives are 
the hut-keepers, and by the husbands perform- 
ing the night-work between them, they divide 
Ihe wages of the watchman. Where there are 
children, they relieve the peculiar solitude and 
monotony of Australian pastoral life, and grow 
up to be usefully employed. But in a few 
years the parents may save sufficient money 
to enable them to embark in occupations on 
iiheir own account, and it is entirely their own 
Sm\t if this is not accomplished. 
\ The flocks are led out to pasture in opposite 
directions. With the early dawn, the shepherd 
Kises, and makes a substantial meal of tea, mut- 
ton, and damper, far better than the best din- 
ner which an agricultural labourer at home can 
command. The compost called " damper," so 
oflen mentioned in accounts of life in the inte- 
rior, has elicited various opinions, some prefer- 
tuig it to bread, while others think it the worst 
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way of spoiling flonr. Th«re are tboie yttuf 
consider the true etyinologj to be Dampier, tl)€ 
name of a celebrated navigator, who is supposed 
to have first invented it; while not a f^w tefst 
the name for a derivation to its property of 
damping the appetite, being close, hard, and 
heavy, and requiring almost the stomach of 
an ostrich to digest. A stiff dough is made 
of fiour, water, and salt, kneaded till the arms 
ache, and the mass has acquired the consistency 
of stiff clay. It is then made into a cake, two or 
three inches thick, and from twelve to eighteen 
broad. The wood ashes are partially raked 
from the hot hearth, and the cake being laid on 
it, is heaped over with the remaining hot ashes, 
and thus baked. When done, and wiped with a 
cloth, the outside looks dirty, if it is not so. In 
the bush, where brewers' yeast cannot be pro- 
cured, this indurated dough is the usual 
bread. With a wallet of meat and damper fot 
the day, the shepherd commences his task at 
sunrise, or soon aStev^ letting out the sheep from 
the fold while the dew is on the grass. He has 
simply to keep them within sight, let them feed 
at leisure, and spread well over the ground. 
When about to go into thick scrub,^ he heads 
them back by walking round, or sends his dog, 
while old sheep will face about like soldiers on 
hearing his shrill whistle. If possessed of a 
gun, he may bring down quails, pigeons, and 
other birds to recruit his own larder, lliough 
he holds no crook, and pliays no ttmeful pipe, 
like the shepherds of Arcadia^ yet he has often 
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a «^ws* barp or an nooordion to enli^on the calm 
fioiitudet of nature. Great numben of both in- 
gtrumente are tent out to Aastralia, and are 
eagerly sought afW by the secluded dwellers in 
the interior. 

About noon, the greatest distance from the 

station will have been accomplished, perhaps 

three or four miles, when the sheep are brought 

to camp for an hour, or lie still in some shaded 

plaoe^ chewing the cud, with water near. The 

shepherd meanwhile discusses the contents of 

his wallet In a similar manner, he brings 

bade his charge to tiie station, travelling slowly, 

and reaching home about sunset. The flock is 

then folded lor the night within hurdles, which 

are lifted to a different spot every other day. 

The daylight of another mommg brings with it 

the routine of the preceding one. Wet or 

fair, hot or cold, summer or winter, fhe chapter 

of daily Ufe.is the same. The watchman's duty 

is equally simple. He has a watch-box near 

the fold^ with arms and dogs ; and often goes 

to sleep, trusting to the latter to awaken him in 

case of any cause of alarm occurring. But in 

stormy nights, he must occasionally walk round 

with a mallet to see that the hurdles are finUi 

and render them so, if in danger of being blown 

down. The great enemy is the dingo. It 

rarely attempts to overleap the hurdles, but will 

soon gnaw a hole through them, if not driven 

off, and inflicts great damage upon the flock. 

This mischievous animal has been nearly ex* 

terminated in Victoria by the aid of strychnine. 
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Each shepheid is generally allowed to have his 
dog; the watchman two, and no more. But 
some masters prohibit them altogether, as the 
men are apt to leave the flocks ahnost entirely 
to the management of the animals, and the 
sheep get into low condition. 

It will thus be seen that almost any one is 
competent to discharge the duties required at 
an out- station. DociUty and faithfulness, with- 
out any previous training, and a few weeks* 
experience, are alone necessary to form the valu- 
able shepherd. Nothing need be known of 
the veterinary art, for the diseases which may 
affect an entire flock demand the special care 
of the owner or overseer, while sheep are not 
of sufficient value to have individual cases of 
sickness treated with mucli ccmcern. The man 
who has been brought up a shepherd in England 
or Scotland, may have acquired habits or pre- 
judices exceedingly difficult to shake off, though 
quite unsuitable to his new position in Austra- 
Ua. Hence those who have nothing to abandon, 
and everything to learn in the way o£ employ- 
ment, are in the best circumstances to adopt 
a fresh vocation. This consideration led the 
old flock-masters, in the days of convict service, 
to prefer having assigned to them as servants, 
the pickpockets of London and thieves of Man*- 
Chester, to transported poachers and rogues from 
the agricultural districts. The oddest groupings 
of previous professions have been found in 
charge of flocks. A writer notices, as having 
come under his own observation, an apo^ecary, 
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^a lawyer's olerk, three sailors, a tailor, a count- 
ing-house clerk, a Portuguese sailor, a Cinga- 

. tee, a broken-down merchant,^n ex-lieutenant 
in the East India Company's service, a Gipsy, 
a black fiddler, a dancing master, a Jew, a gen* 
tleman's son, and a barman. The three last 
managed the best. According to the latest ac- 
counts, the wages of a hut-keeper, the lowest 
occupation in the Australian bush, are £32 per 
annum, with rations into the bargain. The 
latter are weekly supplies of meat, flour, tea, 
and sugar, in quantity more than one man can 
oonsume. Three-fourths of the money wages 
may be laid aside ; and thus, in two or three 
years, a sufficiency may be acquired to become 
the owner of a few sheep. These may be turned 
upon the run, a consideration being paid to the 
master, and service be continued till larger 
means are gained, so as to quit it finally. It is 
true that the life is solitary, and the occupation 
monotonous; but it is firee from onerous toil, 
exempt from cankering care, passed in healthy 
circumstances, and cheered with the prospect 
of independence. How many have the sweat 
daily upon their brow in England, toiling in 
pestiferous scenes, and following monotonous 
handicraft, without the slightest hope of ever 
rising above their existing condition ! 

m. Busy and Anxious Times. 

Such times mark the life of the sheep-owner 
and his retainers. The lambing season, which 
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fiiUf generally in September, the firet ipring 
month, is one of the busiest periods. Premiums 
to induce them to exert themselves are com* 
monly given to shepherds, proportioned to the 
number of lambs that are reared for every 
hundred ewes in the flock ; from eighty to ninety 
per cent is reckoned good, and a greater per 
centage is not uncommon. The Australian 
sheep are said to double their number in four 
years, and in many instances in less than half 
that period. There are dangers to be guarded 
against at this period, peculiar to the country, 
l^les and eagle-hawks can carry ofl^ a lamb a 
day old in their talons; crows may pick out 
their eyes ; while the native dog, where he 
exists, is ever on the alert. 

Sheep^washing commences usually about the 
middle of October, and is performed in various 
ways. Preference is given by some to a run- 
ning stream ; others choose a still lagoon or 
standing pool. The experiment had been tried 
of using warm water, and water softened by 
solutions of soda, or other ingredients. The 
common mode is to construct soaking-pans in 
flowing water, into which the sheep are thrown, 
and left to swim about for a few minutes. 
They are then taken in hand, one by one, by a 
row of men standing in the water, who all rub 
them in succession, till the master or overseer 
gives the signal to *^ pass on." The animal is 
then delivered over to the shepherd, and placed 
upon clean ground. Great care is taken in 
this operation, as, by its completeness or other- 
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wii6, the price of the wool maj be affected 
serefal pence per pound. 

Sheep^haaring oommenoes almost immedi^ 
ately afterwards, and occupies the month of 
November. For three or four days the sheep 
are lefl to dry, and also to allow the << yolk," 
or grease from the body of the animal, to rise, 
adding to the weight and softness of die wool. 
Shearers travel from station to station, during 
the season. They are paid by the score, quick 
hands always earning ezcttllent wages. Emi« 
grants, entire strangers to the art, have speedily 
acquired it. Some of the best hands have 
been London tailors. The work is performed 
at the homestead, in temporary bark sheds, to 
protect from the sun and rain, or in permianent 
wooden buildings, whieh serve as storehouses. 
But great difficulty has been recently expe«- 
rienced by flockmasters in getting thdr sheep 
clipped, owing to the scarcity of labour. Men^ 
at the gold diggings, on one occasion, demanded 
all the wool as their pay. As the fleeces are 
shorn, they are gathered up, folded, sorted, and 
placed in a woolpack, capable of containing 
about a hundred of them, weighing some ^o 
hundred and fifty pounds. When pressed and 
sown up, the pack is called a biale, upon which 
the priva^ mark of the proprietor is placed. 
Drays drawn by teams of bullocks, each laden 
with from fifteen to twenty bales, o(»ivey them 
to the nearest port, Sydney, Melbourne, Qee^ 
long, or Adelaide, as the case may be, where 
they are sold to the men^ants, and shipped for 
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England, though some of the more extensive 
wool-growers send the produce direct to their 
own agents in London. The return of the 
drays to the station is the great event of the 
year to the household ; for they bring back 
from the town the domestic stores needed for 
consumption during the next twelve months, 
with clothing and luxuries, seldom failing to 
introduce articles not previously possessed by 
the dwellers in the wilderness. 

Virulently infectious diseases, catarrh and 
scab, occasionally break out in flocks, and com- 
mit fearful ravages. Such visitations are pecu- 
liarly anxious times to the proprietor, for many 
have suffered a total loss of property. Catarrh, 
sometimes called influenza, is rapidly fatal in 
its progress, if it appears in a wet cold season. 
Entire flocks have perished of the complaint in 
the course of a single night, the owners reck- 
oning up their losses by ten, fifteen, and twenty 
thousand sheep. When not very malignant, 
and the season is favourable, the disease may 
be averted and cured by perpetually shifting 
the flocks to new ground, both by day and 
night. The scab, a cutaneous disorder, is 
sometimes generated by filthy folds, a preven- 
tible cause. It is so contagious as not only to 
be transmitted by actual contact, but clean 
sheep are sure to become foul by simply passing 
over infected ground. Shepherds have been 
known intentionally to expose them to such 
circumstances tmder the influence of revengeful 
feelings ; and carelessness is a common cause ot 
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injury. As the infected animals seldom fall 
off in condition, they are commonly fattened in 
order to be boiled down for their tallow. A 
Scab Bill, for the prevention and extirpation of 
the disease, originated as much discussion in 
the first legislative councils of New South 
Wales, as the Health of Towns Bill in the 
British parliament. 

IV. Cattus Stations. 

While flocks are depastured on one part of a 
run, herds of cattle may occupy another, or the 
establishment may be entirely a cattle farm. 
The economy is much the same as at a aheep 
farm, but the duties are altogether different, and 
life has a far more active, bolder, and rougher 
cast. Herds are kept at out-stations, each 
numbering from five hundred to two thousand, 
or even three thousand head. They are under 
the charge of stockmen, or cattle herdsmen, 
two or three being attached to a large drove. 
The stockman has his hut, hut-keeper, whip, 
and horses. He may be known by an ener- 
getic gait, a free, daring, and somewhat reck* 
less manner, a beard of ancient date, a tweed 
jacket, fustian or leather trousers, and a cab- 
bage-palm hat securely fastened beneath the 
chin. His whip, the symbol of his office, has 
a short thick handle, like a hunting-whip, with 
a tapering thong of twelve or fourteen feet, ter- 
minating with a ''cracker.'^ This formidable 
implement, only manageable by a strong arm, 
is handled wiUi terrible eflect. Its report) as 
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sharp and load as that of a pistol, is heard far 
and yndGf and recognised by every bullock in 
the herd, many a hide baring smarted beneath 
the lash. The stockman has to follow the 
drove throughout the day, at such a distance 
as not to alarm it, keeping it on good pasturage, 
and preventing any unruly individual from 
going astray. Every now and then some wild 
youngster, throwing up head and tail, will 
make a bolt. Off gallops the gUardian rider 
after him, over gullies, chasms^ and &llen iacees, 
to drive him back. On getting in fhmt, down 
goes the head of the straggler, and with a 
vicious bellow he charges tibe bold herdsman 
who has dared to intercept his path. At a 
touch of the rein, the well-trained steed swerves 
aside, while the heavy*thonged whip descends 
with a telling sound upon the beast. Headed 
a second time, he turns round, and a lash on 
the flank sends him forward as nimbly as he 
had rushed away. 

Towards sunset, the herd is driven to the 
stockyard at the station, unless sufficiently 
broke in to remain out at night. This is an 
enclosujra of strong posts, sufficiently capacious 
to contain the whole drove, with proper divi* 
fiions for drafting off any portion, should it be 
required, for market and other purposes. Cattle, 
in the Australian bush, are apt to become ex« 
cessively shy, so as rarely to allow a man on 
foot to get near them, though freely approached 
on horseback, and the habits of their wild 
tttogenitors are laxgely acquired. Thus they 
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go in single file to water, headed by the bulls ; 
and when alarmed, they take advantage of the 
inequalities of the ground, stealing off into 
hollows, where they are out of sight, the bulls 
bringing up the rear. They have also their 
camping-places, spots usually shaded with trees, 
lind near water, to which they retire during the 
heat of the day to rest, and chew the cud. 
Every herd has several of these camps, to which 
a certain number adhere, so ^t l^e stockman 
knows where to look for particular individuals. 
Frequent yarding, and milking the cows as oittn. 
aspossible,are the modes adopted to promote sub- 
jection and domesticity. Wh^ once accustomed 
to a range of country, the herds seldom or 
never stray from it, during the time the pas-* 
turage affords them sufficient food. So strong, 
ind^, is this attachment to place, that, when 
removed to another run, they nave been known 
to travel back fifty, a hundred, and even two 
hundred miles, to their old haunts. 

No Scythian, or T&tar, ever lived more on 
horseback than the stockman. His equestrian 
feats are remarkable, and would astonish the 
boldest jockies and steeple-chasers at home. 
A perfect understanding seems to subsist be- 
tween the rider and his horse. The latter, 
however wild and shy to a stranger, immerci- 
fully throwing out his heels on being ap- 
proached, will come at fhU speed to the side of 
his master at a whistle or a word. The whole 
art of riding in Australia has been said to con- 
sist in a well-established and faithfiilly-kept 
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compact between the two parties in the affair 4 
that the horse shall look out for all dangers 
underfoot, including chasms in the earth ten 
feet wide, and 'of unknown depth — the rider 
guarding his own brains from overhanging 
branches of forest trees, which emphatically 
threaten tiiem a dozen times in the course of 
a few minutes, while scampering after refrac- 
tory stock. There is, moreover, a sort of tacit 
agreement, that the stockman shall have a keen 
eye to the movements of the enemy — some 
wild and infuriated bull, perhaps — though the 
horse is not over particular in this respect, as 
his own sagacity leads him to anticipate and 
avoid the animaFs charge. He will securely 
traverse the most difficult ground, come to a 
dead stop in an instant at full gallop, double 
like a hare, swerve aside, sharply turn round, 
and pirouette upon his hind or fore legs, as 
occasion may require. However apparently 
perilous the work, it is very rarely that acci- 
dents of serious consequence occur. Fond of 
his Mazeppa-like steed and his vocation, the 
stockman often looks down with supreme dis- 
dain upon the " crawling shepherd." 

Mustering stock for branding, inspection, or 
drafting off fat bullocks to market, is the great 
event of a cattle-farm. It takes place once or 
twice a year. All hands from stations and 
runs around for many miles are called upon for 
their assistance, which is always cheerfully ren- 
dered, as each master in turn requires the same 
accommodation. They commonly assemble 
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over-night in order to be ready for the next 
day*s work at the earliest hour. " On the ap- 
pointed morning)" says an actor in one of these 
affrays, "we mustered twenty-seven hands, 
all good men and true ; and mounting, we 
dashed off, describing a large circle in order to 
bring all our herds in at once. After several 
hours, the various lots were seen tending towards 
the common centre, the stockyard. We had 
two yards, at some distance apart, and, dividing 
the herd, a portion was headed towards each. 
Now commenced the tug of war ; no force,* no 
persuasion, could induce many of them to ent^r 
the gates ; they seemed to anticipate what was 
to follow ; the refractory would at one moment 
dash off at full speed, hoping to escape, charging 
everything that came in their way. Frustrated 
in that, one would dodge into the other herd of 
cattle, and commence his pranks afresh there ; 
while not a few of them, after several trials, lay 
down on the ground, and nothing but severe 
lashing would make the cunning brutes rise. 
At last they were all enclosed. Near the gates 
sat two of the older stockmen, with the descrip- 
tion-books, entering the written portraits of all 
the youngsters we had to mark. The branding 
irons are of various sorts. Some owners are 
content with initials ; others have a fancy for 
crosses, stars, etc. ; and some make use of most 
unintelligible hieroglyphics, for no better rea- 
son than that the brand should not be imitated. 
Little good if it were, for such marks are always 
obscure, and the master or brander himself 
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oottld seldom swear to his stock. The branding 
irons are attached to a long handle, to avoid 
injury to the operator's hands, and, when heated 
to redness, are applied to the flank, or some- 
times the shoulder ; the latter is, however, in 
mj Opinion, a dangerous plan. The cattle are 
lassoed and thrown down if full grown, or 
manifesting anything like a tartar spirit ; but 
the oalves are merely branded close to the 
stockading^ and then marked whilst standing. 
This lasted uS for some hours, amidst shouts of 
laughter ; one moment an miruly b^ist resist'- 
ing all effbrts to catch the head in the noosed 
rope I or, wIma caught and branded, making 
every one near £y £om his frantic rage, the 
scampering men rolling over the rails in their 
haste to escape. What witli bhmdmi and nar^ 
row escapes from accident, peals of laughter, 
the hoarse bellowing of the caged cattle, and 
the shouts of those standing around, volunteer- 
ing advice and help, which served to render 
the 'confusion worse confounded,* such a 
scene can be but faintly described ; to be ap- 
preciated, it should be seen." Branding is re* 
quired by law in order to identify stray cattle. 
The operation is a painful one, and seems to be 
performed with careless cruelty* 

V. BOILDIG-DOWN. 

In the year 1843, when live stock had sunk 
to an unprecedeutedly low value, im old colonist 
had recourse to the expedient of boiling down 
theentireoaroassesof s(»neof his sheep^forthe 
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ttxtractioii of the tallow, and thug timiing them 
to account This plan has Umg been adopted 
in vaiioQS orerstooked countries for the sake 
of the hides and tallow, which are-alwajs sale- 
able articles, and realize a good price in the 
English market. The system proring profit- 
able in Australiai it has been regularly estab- 
lished, and enormous numbers of sheep and 
eattle haye annually terminated their career in 
boiling-vat6« The process is abundantly dis- 
gusting and rerolting in its details, ao^ the 
places where it is conducted, in the ticini^f of 
tihe towns, are no ornament to them. The 
living Tiotims are driven to these spots, and 
huddled together in endosures. A ftrooious- 
koking man enters, armed with an aite, and 
commences knocking down the sheep right and 
left. Others follow with knives to complete 
the work of death. An entire flock prostrated 
6l agony in a few minutes, the life-blood de- 
luging the fold and bespattering the men, the 
moans and convulsive struggles of the dying 
animals, form a truly horrible scene. But as 
custom reconciles us to strange things, this 
butchery is simply regarded as an ifiair of 
business, to be despatched in the easiest and 
quickest way, and is conducted with as much 
indifference as cutting down so much stubble. 
The carcasses are then rapidly skinned; the 
hind-quarters are cut off to be sold as butchers' 
meat, on account of their having but a small 
proportion of fkt; or they are otu*ed, and con- 
verted into mutton hams. The residue is 
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thrown into the coppers, and after th6 tallow 
has been extracted, the flesh goes to the pigs. 

Cattle are treated in a similar manner. Cer- 
tain portions of the animals, tongues and rounds, 
are converted into salted or preserved meat for 
export ; and it has been proposed to collect 
the gelatine, or essence of the boiled flesh, to 
be sent in cakes to the London market for soup. 
Neats'-foot oil is obtained from the feet. The 
bones and hides are also valuable ; the latt^ 
especially so in Australia. Green ox hide is 
there put to an endless variety of purposes ; 
and used as a kind of universal social specific. 
It is the great bond that keeps the edifice of 
domestic life from sad derangement in various 
districts. Almost everything is tied, held, or 
mended with it. Bales of wool in the drays, 
and hurdles at the folds, are fastened with 
strips of green hide. Bullocks and horses are 
roped ; saddles and bridles are repaired ; and 
stockwhips are made of green hide. It forms 
the hinge on which thousands of doors are 
hung, and the hasp by which they are fas- 
tened. To myriads of pots, pancheons, and 
buckets, it serves the purpose of a handle. If 
it is now only an article of utility to man, there 
was a time when it was employed as a scourge, 
many a convict having writhed under a flog- 
ging with green hide. 

The amount of work performed at the boil- 
ing-down establishments, of which there are 
more than a hundred, may be inferred from 
some items of information relative to one on 
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the Bremer River, in the district of Moreton 
Bay. 

Average number of cattle boiled down, fifty 
per day, for six months during the year. 

Quantity of tallow obtained from each car- 
cass, one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
and sixty-six pounds, which sells at threepence- 
halfpenny to fourpence per pound, or £39 
per ton. 

When boiling down sheep, the number dis- 
posed of is from six hundred to seven hundred 
per day. 

Quantity of tallow obtained from each car- 
cass, from fourteen to twenty-four pounds, at 
fourpence per pound. 

From the feet of each of the homed cattle 
slaughtered and boiled down, there is obtained 
one pint of neats* foot at four shillings to five 
shillings per gallon. 

The hides are all salted, and are worth from 
^ve shillings to seven shillings each. 

There are three boilers, each capable of con- 
taining eight bullocks at once. The process is 
effected by steam, and lasts eight hours. 

During seven years, from the commencement 
of the system to December 31, 1850, in New 
South Wales and Victoria, there were thus 
disposed of, 2,864,539 sheep and 261,169 
homed cattle, which produced 673,943 cwts. 
of tallow, representing a money value of 
£1,314,183. In a single year it has been 
calculated, that not less than sixty-two million 
pounds of meat have been literally thrown 
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away. It ieems extraordinary, and is certainly 
lamentable, that there should be this enormouf 
waste of valuable animal food in one of our 
dependencies, with many'at home on the verge 
of starvation, and thousands to whom it would 
be of the highest benefit. 

Had we to contemplate Australia as destined 
to be exclusively cdhnected with flockmasters 
and graziers, it would not be with feelings of 
unmingled satisfaction. Its future would be a 
somewhat cheerless vision. Eminently pas- 
toral nations have never been great in the 
annals of civilization, and seem precluded by 
circumstances from becoming so. The tribes 
are semi-barbarous, where the management ol! 
flocks and herds is the predominating pursuit. 
Wool-growing and cattle-breeding epaploy less 
of combined industry and art, difiuse less of 
occupation among the people in proportion to 
the space they require^ and are thus of less 
civilizing and beneficial influence than almost 
any o^er department of human labour. The 
tendency of pastorid life is to disperse popula- 
tion, and not concentrate-— to cut up a com- 
munity into pitiful fi^agments, instead of binding 
it together in intimate association' Men become 
so niany units, thinly scattered over vast tracts 
of country, living isolated, and apart from the 
humanizing influence of social institutions^ 
which are only found where numbers exist in 
neighbourhood. It is true that association has 
its dangers, but it is the condition most suitable 
for human nature, essential to the growth of 
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inteUigence, the march of civilization, the ad- 
vance of religion, and the formation of power- 
ful states. The gregariousness of man — one of 
the instincts of his being — ^is in harmony with 
the written records of the will of Providence ; 
for the possession of " cities to dwell in," im- 
pljdng the aggregation of numbers, was one 
part of the Divine plan, when the Almighty 
contemplated the consecration of a people to 
himself. Nations thrive where the pastoral is 
an adjunct to agricultural, minerd, manufac- 
turing, and commercial occupations ; where floclm 
and herds are seen in conneicion with arable 
lands, vintages, plantations, mines, factories, 
fisheries, and shipping* Hence, with pleasure, 
hope, and confidence, the future in relation to 
Austria may be contemplated, as a country 
not only capable of producing wool, but of 
growing the vine, the fig-tree, and the olive, 
yielding also cotton and silk, possessing likewise 
in abundance the usefUl with the precious metals 
— natural attributes adapted to sustain, com-* 
bine, and improve the numerous population at 
present flocking to its shores. Let them but 
reverence the word, and respect the will, of 
Him who is equally the Lord of southern as of 
northern lands, and they may expect to pros- 
per, though not enriched by the Gold FaLDS, 
to which we now proceed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
The Discovert, the Excitement, and the Cbowd. *' 

Searches for gold— Lateness of the Australian discovery- 
Native condition of gold— Natural operations— Vein ^Id^- 
Stream gold— Anticipations of science— Sir R. Murchison — 
Mr. Clarke— Mr. Hargraves — Ck)rrespondence— Announce- 
ment of gold in Australia— Bathurst— Commencement of 
gold-digging— Excitement at Sydney— Rush to the digging 
— Disappointment of numbers— Gold regulations— Events m 
Victoria— Excitement ^t Mdboume— Vast immigration—^ 
Increased value of property— Scarcity of houses— Anoma- 
lous condition of society— Prodifj^ality and demoralization 
of gold-diggers>- Crime connected with the pursuit. 

Gold in its native state was not known to exist 
within the wide-spread boundaries of the British 
empire, in sufficient quantity to be of com- 
mercial value, till the recent marvellous reve- 
lation of it on the western slopes of the Australian 
Cordillera. It is not improbable, that in ancient 
times some proportion was obtained from soils 
and gravels in particular districts of our own* 
island, of ^ which the Druids made their orna- 
ments; for the precious metal is very widely 
disseminated, though in a sparing manner. Its 
quest at home, as well as its pursuit abroad, in 
.the early stages of maritime discovery, often 
engaged the attention of our ancestors, who 
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largely exemplified the credulity ivhich is deaf 
to the cautions of judgment, and blind to the 
certainty of loss, A stone, brought from the 
polar regions by Frobisher, during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, excited the wakeful avarice of 
tiie metropolis, on being pronounced by the 
refiners to contain gold. Imagination converted 
the moss-grown barrens of the Esquimaux into 
realms of infinite opulence^ and an expedition 
was immediately fitted out under the commander 
to procure more ofthe fancied treasure. It sailed 
to the northern ocean, and found large heaps of 
earth upon the shore, which seemed plainly to 
contain the coveted wealth. Spiders abounded, 
and '* spiders " were affirmed to be '* true signs 
of great store of gold.*' The admiral toiled 
with his crews like a day-labourer to freight 
the ships with the useless mass. But as the 
parties to foolish speculations promptly consign 
them to oblivion, in order not to have their 
judgment impeached by the truth being known, 
we are unable to state in what way the worth- 
less debris was disposed of. At Leadhills, in 
Lanarkshire, the alluvial soil contains gold in 
small grains, sometimes associated with quartz. 
In the reign of James v., three hundred men are 
said to have been employed for several summers 
in searching for it, collecting it to the value of 
100,000/. sterling. It is well known to have 
been used at the Scottish mint, though the 
amount is probably exaggerated ; for the gold 
gathering ceased to be profitable, and was 
abandoned when the wages of the men rose to 
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fottrpencd eaeh per day* One of tlie pkeoi 
where the soil was washed long bofe the name 
of "Gold-scour.'' At that time fragments of 
one or two onncea w«re sometimes founds but 
the two largest pieces obtained for some jears 
hare only weighed sixty and ninety grainf. 
The prod act occurs in the stream deposits of the 
county of Wicklow, in Ireland. It was eagerly 
sought after towards the close of the last century, 
at first by the peasantry and then by the govern- 
ment authorities, but the yield speedily oeated 
to pay the expenses of labour. A remota 
dependency of the realm has now rendered the 
empire of Great Britain conspicuous in the list 
of gold-producing countries. 
. For half a century after the occupation of 
Australia by the white race, the existence of 
gold was not in the slightest degree su^)ectedy 
though the soil is so richly impregnated with 
the glittering product as to vindicate from eauig« 
geration the lines of aioi antipodal poet, 

''Behind our wild bine mountainB, 
Were kingdoms to be sold, 
There's wealth enough to pay the price. 
In pure Australian fcold." 

Shepherds and stockmen trod the sur&oe 
daily at the very sites where the 3deld has been 
most prolific, and travellers explored the coun- 
try without observing an indication of the pre* 
cious stores. Nor in the lapse of ages had the 
keen-eyed aborigines made any acquaintance 
with them. They were never met with wear- 
ing any golden ornament^ though not indifferent 
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to mifltnil produetS) placing ft tnpenH^ooi 
yalne upon shining stones, and crystals of 
qttartz. This ignorance of the native tribes ha« 
excked surprise, and it betrayed many to an 
erroneous conclusion. The Dutch, in some of 
their early visits to the coast, had the discovery 
of gold in view, but inferred its non-existence 
from never observing any fragment in the pos- 
session of the natives. Leichhardt, the intelii-^ 
gent traveller, committed the same mistake. 
^'Fi'om th« at^nce of brilliant ores, or preoioua 
stones/' he states, ** in the bags or dillies of the 
natives, I concluded that neither precious sfoneff 
nor brilliant metallic subdtancea existed in the 
country where they lived. Those wil^ whom 
we came in contact generally admired oar gold 
and silver chains and watches very much, but 
had nothing to show in return except biDken 
shells from the ^a-ooast." Greoiogical consider- 
ations brought him to a difi^nt conclusion ; 
for, when residing at the German mission sta- 
tion at Moreton Bay, in the year 1844, pre- 
vious to his departure for Port Essington, he 
recommended the missionaries to search for 
gold towards the sources of the " Brook Kidron," 
on which their station stood, deeming it highly 
•probable that they would find the precious 
metal in that locality. 

The conditions under which native gold 
occtrrs sufficiently account for the late date of 
the Australian discovery. It is very rarely 
found in its parent bed, but by far the largest 
quantity is met with as transported material| in 
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extremely minute particles. In its origmal 
site, gold is generally imbedded in veins of 
quartz, by which slaty and other metamorphic 
rocks are traversed, and it seems to occupy a 
comparatively superficial position in the matrix 
or veinstone. The earth has itself turned miner 
to dislodge the product from its native seat, and 
bring it within the reach of man, without being 
open to his eye. Beadily acted upon by the 
atmosphere, the schistose rocks have been dis^ 
integrated, exposing the quartzose veins, and 
leaving them unsupported. Gravitating down* 
wards, the blocks have broken up, and crumbled 
in their onward course, letting loose the tena* 
cious gold, in large or small portions. Torrents 
running vehemently down the sides of the 
mountains have borne the detached material to 
lower levels and distant scenes, continually 
grinding it down, till hollows have arrested the 
drift, or it has sunk into the cleavage fissures 
of the slaty masses forming the '* pockets'' of 
the vocabulary at the diggings, or it has been 
quietly deposited in the sand or mud as the 
streams have subsided. This process, going 
on for ages, satisfactorily explains all the phe- 
nomena of gold- finding in Australia, and other 
auriferous districts. The largest produce has, 
in every instance, been found in the lower 
levels — ^in ravines, gullies, and creeks — water- 
courses, more or less permanent — visited by 
occasional mountain-floods. With few excep- 
tions^ the gold has an abraded, battered, and 
water-worn character, detached from every 
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partiole of the more fragile quarts which ori- 
ginally inyested it. Buried to a varying depth 
in alluvial deposits, it is not open to popular 
observation, the surface of rich tracts presenting 
no more appearance of it than that of Bagshot 
Heath or Salisbury Plain. Disseminated in 
extremely minute atoms, it reveals itself only 
in the process of washing the soil. Hence 
shepherds and stockmen were familiar with the 
valleys for years, unconscious of their value ; 
and used the gold-bearing streams for domestic 
purposes, ignorant of the riches in their beds. 
Hence, too, in Australia, as elsewhere, attempts 
to trace the drift to its original site, and extract 
the precious metal from the parent rock, will 
probably be crowned with failure, should they 
be made. Natural agencies, at work through 
a long series of generations, have already 
reaped the harvest on the mountains, and scat* 
tered the produce down their slopes, and at 
their feet. It has been aptly remarked, that 
to expect to find gold in greater abundance in 
the bowels of the rocks, merely because they 
have poured a rich supply into the valleys, is 
something like expecting the kernel in the nut 
after it has been carefully extracted. 

Gold is, indeed, obtained in a few places 
from its parent bed by strictly mining pro- 
cesses. But the hardest rocks have to be 
quarried and removed, to be crushed by power- 
ftil machinery, and subjected to various labo« 
rious processes, which render the expense of 
extracting it so enormous, while the yield is so 
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scanty, that undertakings of this kind w^ 
rarely suocesefuL Seen in its natiye plaoBi 
the metal often occurs foliaiid, or in leafy ex* 
pansions of extreme thinness ; sometimes dsn* 
tritiCf or in branohj forms, probably made up 
of minute crystals ; but more generally, it is 
disseminated in very fine grains through the 
original rock. How it has been produced is a 
point upon which gedogists have speculated, 
but as a simple substance, or element, we have 
no right to assume production at all posterior 
to the period when '^ He spake, and it was done ; 
he commanded, and it stood fast." Vein gold 
is very rarely pure, and chemistry has to be 
resorted to for its reduction to a simple condi- 
tion. It is otherwise, generally, with stream 
gold. The atmosphere and the torrents have 
so acted upon the foreign ingredients, as to 
Mt free the gold, so that it may be picked 
up in a pure, or nearly pure state. Natural 
processes have thus pei^ormed for the gold- 
digger the o^Sice of chemist as well as miner, 
sending him the product comparatively puri- 
fed. 

Stream gold occurs occasionally in the form 
of fragments or lumps of some sise^ usually 
varying from the dimensions of a nut or goose- 
berry to a pin's head. These are the '* pepitas *' 
of the Spaniards, (jpepita, seed,) and the '* nug« 
gets " of Australia, a t^m imported from Cali^ 
fornia, the derivation of which ba£les our 
knowledge. Far more considerable masses 
have been met with-Hiplendid prizes to tho 
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finders of tbem. When mmah smaller, and 
still rounder, we have ''gold d««t ;" imd 'wben 
the grains are flattened, ^7 are called '' acalee/' 
or '' spangles." It is oonFenient to^ttmate sub- 
stances by their weight, and in comparison 
with the weight of an equal volume of water. 
Now the relative weight, or speeific gravity of 
quartz, and of the other compact rocks in which 
gold is imbedded, may be roughly stated at 2^, 
while the specific gravity of the metal is 18 or 
J. 9. In other words, the gold is about seven 
times heavier than the rocks with which it is 
ordinarily associated. Hence a large fragment 
of gold, or of quartz containing a considerable 
proportion of it, cannot be &r from its original 
site, owing to the resistance offered to the 
transporting power of water. It can only be 
expected, also, to occur sparingly in drift, 
while dust and scales may be carried to great 
distances, be sown profusely and somewhat 
equably on far away sites. It follows, also, 
that wherever obstacles occur to slacken the 
force of a current, as the bends of creeks, and 
the intersection of their beds with protrud- 
ing ribs of rocks, there the heavier gold will 
find A resting-place, filling up holes and cre- 
vices in the rocky bottom. It is precisely 
such sites that are first visited by experienced 
searchers, and their explorations have been 
xichly rewarded fr^n the sandbanks formed at 
these spots, and the nafea^al '' pockets " in the 
bed of the streams. Diggings are disciiminated 
into "dry" mi "wet," aocording to their 
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position. Tlie dry diggings are carried on in 
the general drift spread over a country by 
former inundations, composing the borders of 
the existing water-courses ; while the wet dig- 
gings are conducted in their channels. The 
distinction ends here ; for, except in the case of 
nuggets, the soil of the dry diggings has to be 
conveyed to water, and washed, for the gold to 
be detected. 

Science opened the way to the discovery of 
the golden store, of Australia, while flock- 
masters and graziers had it unperceived under 
their very noses. The presumption of its 
existence was entertained, and confidently 
expressed, thirteen thousand miles away, by 
parties who never visited the region. T^vo 
physical astronomers, a few years ago, came to 
the conclusion, that a planet, entirely strange 
to observation, revolved beyond the known 
boundary of the system ; and Neptune was 
discovered in the indicated place. In a some- 
what similar manner, geologists announced the 
gold-bearing character of the Australian coast 
chain, and the prediction has been verified. 
This opinion was founded on the mineral 
composition of the mountains, which was first 
clearly and laboriously illustrated by StrzleckL 
Experience has shown, that wherever a certain 
class of sedimentary rocks — clay-slates, old 
limestones, and greywacke sandstones — are 
associated with, and penetrated by another 
class of Igneous products — greenstone, por- 
phyry, granite, sienite, or serpentine— and are 
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cwisequently in a metamorphosed or crystalline 
condition, there auriferous quartz veins occur, 
containing gold in greater or less quantities. 
Such is the constitution of the Ural chain, the 
Sierra Nevada of California, the Blue Moun- 
tains of Australia, and the rocks of other 
amferous regions. The general laws of nature, 
or rather the laws of God in nature, are 
remarkably uniform. Diamonds, however they 
niay vary in purity, occur in the same form, of 
the same substance, and under the same circum- 
stances, whether found in India, Borneo, Brazil, 
or in the Russo- Asiatic countries. Copper ores 
exhibit the same broad features of resemblance 
as to their character and disposition, whether 
excavated on the shores of Lake Superior, 
fropi the ridges of South Australia, or the 
barren lands of Cornwall. Coal exemplifies 
the same structure and arrangement— cropping 
out from its native bed and dipping in — 
whether in the county of Stafford, Vancouver's 
Island, or New South Wales. Gold is uni- 
formly found under the same peculiar con- 
ditions, whether in connexion with the Ural, 
California, or Australia; and the parallel holds 
good as to the quantity produced, and the 
quality of the metal. The smallest spangles 
are everywhere the purest ; all the larger 
pieises h&ng contaminated with a varying per 
centage of silver, copper, iron, manganese, or 
other products. 

The first reference in a written docnment to 
the existence of gold in Australia occurs in 
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a despatch addressed by sir George Gipps, 
September 2nd, 1840, to the secretary of the 
Colonies, but not published till a later date. 
It enclosed a report from count Strzlecki, 
mentioning an auriferous sulphuret of iron, 
partly decomposed, yielding a very small 
quantity of gold, although not enough to 
repay extraction, which he found in the vale of 
Clwydd, In the year 1844, sir Roderick Mur- 
chison having personally examined the Ural 
Mountains, and become familiar, through 
scientific researches, with the geological struc- 
ture of the Australian, called attention to the 
striking similarity of the rocks of the two 
widely separated districts, inferred the existence 
of gold in connexion with the latter as with 
the former, and recommended a search for it, 
as likely to lead to a successful and profitable 
result. About the same period, Mr. G, W. 
Earle, in a paper communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and published in the 
Journal for 1845, noticed the promising cha- 
racter of the mountain ranges of Australia, 
and anticipated the discovery in them of the 
mineral wealth of Asia. Sir Roderick Mur- 
chisOu did not lose sight of the question he had 
snooted. In 1846, he addressed the Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall, recommending 
unemployed Cornish tin-miners to emigrate to 
New South Wales, and dig for gold in the 
debris and drift of the Australian Cordillera, 
in which be had recently heard that gold had 
been discovered in small quantities, and in 
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which he anticipated, from the similarity with 
the Ural Mountains, that it would certainly be 
found in abundance. Besides this, he put 
himself in communication with parties on the 
spot, who transmitted to him some actual 
specimens, and brought the subject under the 
notice of the home government in November, 
1848. But either from want of confidence, or 
a wish to avoid disturbing the regular industry 
of the colony, no steps Avere taken to test the 
accuracy of hia views. In 1849, in an "Essay 
on the Distribution of Gold Ore," read by the 
geologist before the British Association, he 
reminded his hearers, that in considering the 
composition of the chief or eastern ridge of 
Australia, and its direction from north to 
south, he had foretold — as well as colonel 
Helmerson, of the Russian Imperial Mines — 
that gold would be found in it> He stated, 
that in the last year a gentleman resident in 
Sydney, who had read wh^t he had written 
and spoken on this point, had actually sent him 
specimens of gold ore found in the Blue 
Mountains ; while from another source he had 
learnt that the parallel north and south ridge 
in the Adelaide region, which had yielded so 
much copper, had also given undoubted signs 
of gold ore. 

In New South Wales, a similar conclusion 
was drawn from the same data by at least two 
residents. Mr. F. Forbes, of Sydney, published 
a paper, aflSrming in the strongest manner the 
existence of gold ; but not being listened to, 
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or not encouraged to prosecute researches, he 
went to California, where he died in 1850. 
Mr. Clarke, a clergyman of the parish of 
St. Leonard, near Sydney, early called attention 
through the press to the auriferous character 
of the mountains, actually found gold, and 
exhibited it to the local authorities, but without 
making any impression on the officials or the 
public mind. Interesting points are noticed in 
the following letter by this gentleman ; and 
though some of them may be purely empirical, 
they deserve attention. He remarks : " I 
declare it to be my belief, that the axis and 
flanks of our Australian Cordillera are of the 
same geological epoch, and have undergone 
similar transmuting influences with the axis 
and flanks of the Ural ; that in constituents, 
in changes produced by igneous action, in 
almost every phenomenon, and in elevation 
above the sea, there is a most perfect analogy 
in all respects in these distant chains. Again, 
look at the direction of the chains. It was 
Humboldt who flrst remarked that gold is a 
constant in meridian-directed mountains. The 
Ural, the ranges of California, and the Aus- 
tralian Cordillera have verified the dictum ; for 
there is not a greater deviation in Australia 
from a true parallel to the meridian than there is 
in the Ural, which is deflected between north 
and north thirty-five degrees west in the north- 
ern part of its course, and between south and 
south forty-five degrees west in its southern 
expansion. There is, however, one striking 
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fact never before mentioned. If we look at 
the globe, we shall find that in the longitude of 
about 149 degrees or 150 degrees east, extends 
the middle or the meridian chain of Australia. 
Exactly 90 degrees from the main Australian 
chain occurs the auriferous Ural in 60 degrees 
east ; and exactly 90 degrees from the same 
chain occur the north and south auriferous 
mountains of California in 1 20 degrees west. The 
fourth quadrantal meridian falls along the At- 
lantic between Brazil and Africa, both auriferous 
regions." In a despatch to earl Grey, dated 
March 1st, 1849, the governor-general, sir 
Charles Fitzroy, stated : " A specimen of gold, 
weighing about three ounces and a half, was 
lately exhibited to me. I have not been able 
to learn the precise locality where it was found, 
except that it is in the western side of the 
great dividing range in the Sydney or middle 
district." Still the home and colonial govern- 
ments, with the colonists themselves, slumbered 
and slept. 

But whatever merit is due to scientific men 
in the discovery of the Australian gold-fields — 
and they were sagacious pioneers — the practical 
demonstration of their existence and wealth 
belongs to an individual not enrolled in the 
ranks of science, but endowed with great 
natural shrewdness and energy of character. 
Mr. Edward Hammond Hargraves, a resident 
for some time in the western interior of New 
South Wales, soon after the disclosure of gold 
in California, went to that country, along 
with many other adventurers from Australia. 
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Though not a successful explorer there, he 
was acute enough to notice the striking re* 
semblance between the districts yielding gold 
on the banks of the Sadramento, and a part of 
the region he had left, the neighbourhood of 
Bathurst, with which he was perfectly familiar* 
The similarity of their contour strongly im- 
pressed his mind, and suggested the idea of 
their auriferous correspondence, till at length he 
determined to return, and make experimental 
researches. This task seems to have com- 
menced in January, 1851, and on the 12th of 
February he met with the first gold to reward 
his sagacity. He continued to scour the 
country, worked hard and galloped fast. The 
annex^ correspondence gives the result : — 

"Sstdney, 9rdAprii, 1851. 
" Sir, — ^With reference to my interview with 
you regarding the discoveries recently made by 
me of the existence of gold on crown lands in 
the interior of this country, and to your sug- 
gestion that I should communicate to you in 
writing my views on the matter, I beg leave to 
state that I embarked in the discovery at my 
own expense as a speculation, and as a means 
of bettering my fortunes in the event of my 
search proving successful. I have succeeded 
beyond my expectations, and so far the great 
hardships, expenses, and exercise of my skill 
have been rewarded; and, further, within 
the period of my explorations (the last two 
months) I made very satisfactory discoveries of 
the existence of the precious metal in several 
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localities on the crown lands above referred to; 
my first discovery was made on the 12th of 
February last. 

" I have the honour to submit, for the early 
consideration of the government, the following 
propositions, namely : — That if it should please 
the government to award to me, in the first 
instance, the sum of ^ve hundred pounds as a 
compensation, I would point out the localities 
to any ofiicer or ofiiicers they may appoint, and 
would undertake to realize to the government 
my representations, and would leave it to the 
generosity of the government, after the im- 
portance of my discoveries and disclosures have 
been ascertained, to make me an additional 
award, commensurate with the benefit likely 
to accrue to the government and the country. 

" Requesting the honour of an early answer, 
addressed to me, East Gosford, Brisbane Water, 
" I have, etc., 
(Signed) " Edward H. Hargraves. 

•* To the Honourable the Colonial Secretary.** 



" Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney, 
" 16M AprU, 1851. 
" Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 8rd 
instant, I am directed by the governor to in- 
form you that his excellency cannot say more 
at present than that the remuneration for the 
discovery of gold on crown lands, referred to by 
you, must entirely depend upon its nature and 
value when made known, and be left to the 
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liberal consideration which the govemment 
would be disposed to give it, 

" 1 have, etc., 
(Signed) " E. Deas Thompson. 

«* Mr, E» H. Hargravet, 
"Batt Gotford, BrUbane Water." 

** 8pdne^, 80M JprU, 16il. 

"Sir, — ^I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, 
and in reply beg to say, that I am quite satis- 
fied to leave the remuneration for my discovery 
of gold on crown land to the liberal consider- 
ation of the Government. The following are 
the localities where it exists, namely : — Lewis 
Ponds and Summerhill Creeks, Macquarie and 
Turon Rivers, in the districts of Bathurst and 
Wellington. I am now awaiting his excel- 
lency's pleasure as to the mode of testing the 
value of my discovery. Please address, care 
of Samiuel Peak and Co., George-street. 
" I have, etc., 
{Signed) " Edward Hammond Hargraves, 

•* To the Honourable the Colonial Secretary," 

** Wellington Inn, Guyong, ISth May, 1851. 

" Sir, — ^I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated on the 5th instant, 
and in reply thereto beg to inform you that I 
have placed myself at the disposal of Mr. 
Stutchbury, and pointed out the gold country ; 
he has expressed himself perfectly satisfied of 
the correctness of my statements to the govem- 
ment. The effect of my appearance in the 
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district has caused a little excitement among 
the people; and at this time, at the lowest 
estimate, I should say five hundred men are 
actively engaged in mining, with success ; some 
have made very large amounts. Anticipating 
the government would take immediate mea- 
sures to regulate the mines, I have remained 
here, at the suggestion of Mr. Stutchbury; 
and should the government require my services 
in carrjdng out their measures, I trust I shall 
be found (from my great experience in gold 
mining in California) fully equal to the task. 
Inferring such might be the case, I have not, 
either directly or indirectly, speculated in any 
way during the excitement, and now await his 
excellency's pleasure as to the amount of 
compensation for my discovery; and, further, 
if I shall be honoured with an appointment. 
Anxiously awaiting your reply. 

" I have, etc., 
(Signed) " Edward Hammond Habgraves. 

" The Honourable the Colonica Secretary,** 

The successful explorer was properly reward- 
ed for his perseverance with a grant of five 
hundred pounds, appointed a commissioner of 
crowrf lands, with a salary of three hundred 
and fidy pounds per annum, and, at the same 
time, made a magistrate of the territory whose 
golden produce he had illustrated. Little did 
he imagine, on picking up the first bit of glit- 
tering metal, the extraordinary and hetero- 
geneous crowds that would be put Jn motion 
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by the discovery. Very recently, on Tisidng 
Melbourne, he had to wander through tl^ 
(own in rain to find a lodging, till content with 
quarters at a common pot-house. 

The first public announcement of the great 
fact to the inhabitants of Sydney was made 
May 2, 1851, the second day of the opening 
of the Great Exhibition of the world's industry 
at London, two erents which will render the 
year memorable in the page of history. No 
sooner was it ascertained to be a well-accredited 
report, than every one was disposed to wonder 
at the general stupidity of past times, for the 
recollection of certain forgotten but significant 
circumstances immediately revived. It was 
known to a few that an old Scotch shepherd, 
named Macgregor, had been in the habit of 
bringing small pieces of gold to the colonial 
capital, which he disposed of to a jeweller. 
But no person could ever learn from him 
where he found his treasure ; and the suspicion 
was entertained that it was the njelted-down 
produce of robberies. The shepherd at length 
disclosed the secret when it was useless keeping 
it any k>oger. He had accidentally met with 
the prize in the first instance, and then at in- 
tervals regularly searched the spot for it, 
a place called MitchelFs Creek, beyond Wel- 
lington Valley, about two hundred miles west 
of Sydney. It was remembered, also, that a 
convict, labourer had been sentenced to receive 
fifty lashes for having a lump of gold in his 
po89e6si(m, as it was deemed to be stolen pro- 
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duce similarly disguised. Then the announce- 
mmts of scientific men Avero thought of, and 
no little mortification was felt, at not having 
adventured forth with pick and spade to turn 
up the soil, and explore its con1;^ent8. 

Proceeding to the scene of his success 
(May 5,) Mr. Hargraves assembled a number 
of the inhabitants of Bathurst, a neighbouring 
town, and informed them of the imappropriated 
wealth lying in their vicinity. He imagined 
the field would probably prove as rich as any 
of the diggings in California ; and to remove 
all incredulity, he produced four ounces of 
gold, the result of three days' labour. It was 
subsequently found in the very streets of the 
^ace I Two beautiful samples, of an irregular 
oblong shape, about the size of a threepenny- 
piece, were found opposite the door of a sta- 
tioner, near the junction of Durham and 
William-streets; and particles, principally of 
coarse gold, were scratched out of the earth 
with forks, pieces of stick, and even the fingers 
of little children,, with the greatest facility, 
along Durham-street, from William to George- 
streets. A small nugget, weighing rather more 
than a pennyweight, was obtained by an inn- 
keeper from the frontage of his dwelling. 
Crowds of men, women, and children, might be 
seen carefully turning up the soil they had 
been accustomed carelessly to tramp over, and 
Mdiich had been brought into the town fi:t>m 
the banks of the adjoining stream to repair the 
roads. Gold-digging may be said to have 
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commenced in earnest in Australia on Friday, 
May 9, when a small party, equipped for the 
work, left Bathurst, and began operations on 
the Summerhill Creek — one of the sites indi- 
cated by Mr. Hargraves in his report to the 
government. By the 13th, a piece valued at 
thirty pounds had been brought into the 
town, which created an immense sensation. 
On the 19th, four hundred persons were at 
work, occupying about a mOe of the creek, 
many with merely a tin dish, obtaining from 
one to two ounces a day. On the 22nd, a pro- 
clamation was issued, declaring the right of 
the crown to all gold found in its natural place 
of deposit within the territory of New South 
Wales, and forbidding any person to dig 
without a license from the proper authorities. 
By the 25th, the gold-diggers had increased 
to a thousand, a rapidly augmenting number ; 
and many lumps had been found, varying in 
weight from one ounce to four pounds. 

Sydney was thrown into a state of intense 
excitement by the event, and a sweeping revo- 
lution took place in the plans and projects of 
its inhabitants. Many an eye turned wistfully 
in the direction of the Blue Mountains, and 
many a resolve was formed to wind up accounts 
as quickly as possible, and start for the auri- 
ferous highlands. Shops underwent a sudden 
metamorphosis. Articles for general purchasers 
were withdrawn from exhibition, and replaced 
with wares for the diggings — blue and red 
serge shirts, Californian hats, leathern belts, 
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mining boots, picks and pans, waterproof tents, 
pistols, and cradles, as if a legion of babies had 
been bom in the city. Warehouses began to 
close ; counters and desks to be deserted. 
Every imaginable mode of conveyance was put 
in motion for the journey, while hundreds set 
off on foot. Oddly and heavily-laden drays 
and carts, bearing crockery, tools, and stores, 
each with a complement of armed men, took 
the western road. The migration of the work- 
ing classes seriously affected the employers of 
labour. Buildings in the course of erection 
were stopped. Master tradesmen, who had en- 
tered upon large contracts, were obliged to carry 
on their work with the cost of materials and 
wages doubled, or throw themselves upon the 
syhipathy of proprietors for an extension of 
time. " What a curse this gold mania is ! " 
— " How many of your men have left ? " — 
"What rate of advance in wages have your 
people demanded ?" — " We shall all be mined I " 
These, and similar remarks, formed the staple 
of conversation on 'Change. It was the same 
in private life. The tongue had but one sub- 
ject, " Are you going to the diggings ? '* — " Have 
you been ?" — " Have you seen anybody from 
the mines?" — "Have you seen the lump of 
gold ? " — " Have your servants run yet ? " — 
" My coachman is off." There was no sing- 
ing in one of the churches for several Sundays, 
the choir having vanished ; and the bell at the 
Scots' kirk ceased to toll for want of a ringer. 
Unable to obtain hands, while sharing in the 
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common greediness for gain, eii^ployerfl joined 
the movement with the employed, descending 
to a common level with their men, digging and 
delving by their side: — 

" Gold many hunted, sweat and bled for sold ; 
Waked all the ni^ht, and laboured all toe day. 
And what waa tins allurement, dott thou ajik 7 
A dust du^ from the bowels of the earth. 
Which, bem^ cast into the fire, came out 
A shining thing that fools admired* and called 
A god." 

There were merchants and cabmen, magistrates 
and convicts, lawyers and their clerks, physi- 
cian^ and scavengers, fashionable hairdressers 
and tailors, cooks and coachmen, aldermen, 
constables, colliers, cobblers, sailors, shorthand 
writers, and quarrymen, cheek by jowl at the 
diggings, servant as good as master, alllevelled 
by community of pursuit and costume, and 
scarcely to be recognised by intimate friends, 
owing to the general absence of ablution and 
abrasion. In a very brief period, a quiet, se- 
cluded gulley in a far-out cattle run, where a 
solitary stock-keeper, or black fellow on the 
hunt, were all that ever broke the silence of 
nature, resounded with the noise of the pick, 
the rocking of cradles, the washing of shingle, 
the barking of dogs, and the uproar of human 
voices. A stockman near the locality stated 
that, two months before, a traveller scarcely 
passed his house in a week, while now almost 
every hour brought its crowds. His children 
never thought there were so many people in 
the world, and wondered where they came from, 
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aod what the hurly-burly of the soene could 
mean. 

Not a few had loade a sad mistake in their 
calculations, expecting to pick up gold like 
common dirt, and never considering their com- 
petency to endure hard toil, scant fare, and 
houseless nights, in a cheerless district, at f^ 
high elevation, and with the winter season just 
commencing. Jewellers and tensors, the men 
of tape and ribbons, with the cits who would 
hesitate to walk the length of a street in a 
shower of rain, were soon sensible of their 
error. The site which had charmed in the dis*^ 
tance repelled on a neav {^pproach, revealing 
the dread reality of severe labour and dirty 
work, slushing in mud and water by day, and 
lying down to be pinched with cold, or drenched 
with rain, by night. Numbers were therefore 
speedily on their way back to their deserted 
homes, though not with the brisk and jaunty 
step with which they set out, but in pitiable 
plight and impoverished condition, having sold 
their outfit for a triile. The appearance 
of these cowed adventurers is graphically 
sketched by lieutenant-colonel Mundy:— "In 
my four days* journey across the Cordillera, I 
met, as I calculate, about three hundred men 
returning, disheartened and disgusted, towards 
the townships ; many having sold, for next to 
nothing, the mining equipments, tents, cart, 
cradles, picks, spades, crows, and washing- 
dishes, which had probably cost them all they 
possessed in the world three weeks before. 
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They had nothing lefl but tin pots, 'possum 
rugs, and a suit of seedy clothes. A few bad 
gold with them ; ' No great things/ they said. 
Some had drank, or gambled away, or had 
been robbed of their earnings. Mortified, half- 
starved, and crest-fallen fellows, so able to work 
and so easily dispirited, were not the men for 
winter mining. Some looked so gaunt, savage, 
ragged, and reckless, that my thoughts turned 
involuntarily to my pistols as they drew near. 
They were returning to their homes and fami- 
lies in a state of mind by no means likely to 
redound to domestic peace and comfort. A 
good many of this ebbing stream of would-be 
gold-miners wore a sort of shy, embarrassed, 
repellant air, of which I could make nothing, 
until I found out that they were sore on the 
subject of a phrase with which it appeared 
they had been fretted by the villagers and up- 
ward passengers on the road — ' Have you sold 
your cradle?' was a verbal dagger in their 
bosoms." But great sums were realized by 
persistent toil, though, from the very first, the 
result of steady industry was somewhat capri- 
cious. Stout, willing men, of iron frame, with 
excellent implements and apparatus, might 
slave from morn to night with only moderate 
success ; while others, armed with a two-pronged 
pitchfork, a dilapidated frying-pan, or super- 
annuated fire-shovel, hit upon more profitable 
ground, and met with the richest spoil. Ex- 
citement and anxiety had their victims. A 
shepherd finding a piece of gold on his run, 
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eondnued ia vaia searching for more in the 
neighbourhood of the spot till he went mad. 
Another individual, after nearly starving for 
two days, found five pounds' weight, fainted 
repeatedly, and became insane. 

The colonial government acted with prompt- 
ness and judgment at this crisis in providing 
for the preservation of public order, and the 
regulation of the gold-digging community. The 
following are the existing arrangements. All 
persons searching for alluvial gold are required 
to take out a license, the fee being at the rate 
of thirty shillings a month, to be paid in 
advance. All gold procured without this au- 
thority is liable to seizure, in whose possession 
soever it may be. Applicants for license are to 
prove that they are not absent from hired ser- 
vice. Claims to work unoccupied ground are 
marked out on the following scale : — 

1. Fifteen feet frontage to either side of a 
river or main creek. 

2. Twenty feet of the bed of a tributary to a 
river or main creek, extending across its whole 
breadth. 

8. Sixty feet of the bed of a ravine or water- 
course. 

4. Twenty feet square of table land, or river 
flats. 

These claims are seciu'ed to parties only as 
they may continue to hold licenses for the 
same, except in case of flood or accident. The 
licenses are liable to be cancelled on conviction 
of the holders of selling spirits, or of any disor- 
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derlj and riotous conduct. Persons holding 
portions of any gold-field- for trading purposes 
pay the same roe as the diggers. When gold is 
discovered on lands alienated from the crown, 
the license-fee is divided between the proprktoTi 
and the government Payments may be made 
in the gold obtained at a fixed rate per ounce. 
These are the principal gold laws. In addition > 
government undertakes the conveyance of gold 
to Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide, under the 
care of an armed escort, charging the owners a 
per centage on the value. But little difficulty 
has been experienced in enforcing the regula- 
tions. New South Wales was specially fortu- 
nate in the appointment of the head commis- 
sioner to superintend their execution. It was « 
delicate task to control a population suddenly 
separated from the usual restraints of social 
life, thrown into entirely new circumstances, 
and engaged in searching for the most exciting 
of all substances ; and it was happily allotted to 
one who united forbearance with firmness, a 
conciliating temper with the utmost resolution. 
Intelligence of what was passing in New 
South Wales unsettled the neighbouring colo- 
nies, drained ofi* numbers of the labouring 
population, and alarmed the trading interest; 
commercial stagnation and ruin being appre- 
hended from a scarcity of hands. To check 
the evil, a reward of two hundred guineas was 
offered by the inhabitants of Melbourne, for 
the discovery of gold in sufficient quantities 
to pay for working, within the distance of one 
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hundred a&d twenty miles from the city. The 
existence of the precious metal in the Victoria 
colony was in consequence speedily recognised, 
and announced in a despatch from lieutenant 
governor Latrobe to earl Grey, dated August 
25, 1851. It was found at Anderson's Creek, 
sixteen miles from the capital, in contact with 
slate-rock ; at Clunes, ninety miles distant, on 
one of the head waters of the west Loddon 
Birer, in an alluvium of decomposed quartz ; 
at Boninyong, the native name of a remarkable 
volcanic hill, seventy-five miles from Melbourne, 
and forty-five from Geelong ; and at Ballarat, 
seven miles to the norUi of the last-named place, 
in the valley of the Kiver Leigh, which became 
the first gold-digging locality of any conse- 
quence in the colony, owing to the surprising 
richness of the soil. Similar regulations to 
those which have been noticed were adopted 
by the authorities, but some difficulty was 
experienced in putting them in force. 

The disclosure of these long-hidden treasured 
caused a rush of people to them beyond ail com- 
parison greater Uian what had been witnessed 
in the older colony. This was owing to the 
superior wealth of the sites, and their conti- 
guity to the principal towns. Melbourne, Gee- 
long, and their suburbs, were rapidly emptied 
of many classes of their male inhabitants. The 
streets, after presenting for a time an animating 
spectacle — crowded with drays laden with the 
outfit of adventurers, became almost silent and 
deserted. Day labourers in the capital and 
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the adjacent country, shopmen, artizans, and 
mechanics of every description, threw up their 
employment, and leaving their employers, with 
their own wives and families, to take care of 
themselves, hastened with all speed to clutch 
the newly discovered gold. Responsible trades- 
men, farmers, clerks of every grade, function- 
aries of government, and not a few of the 
superior dasses, followed the example. Some 
were unable to withstand the general mania, 
and resist the force of the stream ; others were 
disposed to venture time and money in the 
speculation ; and others went, because, as em- 
ployers of labour, they were left in the lurch, 
and had no alternative. All buildings in course 
of erection, and contract works, public and 
private, came to a stand-still. Even the schools 
were closed. The ships in the harbour were 
abandoned by many of their officers, as well as 
by the seamen. Some vessels in the bay could 
not discharge their cargoes for want of hands; 
while others, ready to leave, could not sail for 
the same reason. In some of the suburbs not a 
man was left, and the women, for self-protfec- 
tion, grouped together to keep house; shops 
were shut, having either no assistants to con- 
duct business, or no purchasers to deal with. 
The governor had to groom his own horse, 
and ail the respectables to perform menial 
work. Provisions rose to a high price, for 
though there was an abundant supply withit 
reach, sufficient hands could not be found to 
turn it to account. . As the summer set in, the 
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current of life flowed back again to the towns, 
owing to the natural water-courses drying up, 
and suspending all washing of the soil for gold. 
Laborious excavation and careful washing 
of the soil are the main operations at the gold- 
fields. The principle on which the latter pro- 
cess depends can readily be made plain to all, 
however unaccustomed to metallurgic opera- 
tions. If a quantity of shot, earth, and sand be 
intermingled, and then shaken in a vessel with 
Water, it is evident that the shot will gradually 
find its way to the bottom, because of the 
greater specific gravity of the metal. Or if 
the compound mixture is exposed to the action 
of a running stream, the lighter particles will 
first be borne away, leaving the heavier behind. 
This principle b practically applied to aurife- 
rous soil in all gold-washing operations, how- 
ever much the apparatus employed may vary 
in shape and size. ' Upon arriving at a point 
where the quality of the ground has been 
tested and found payable, if sdl the claims have 
been taken up, the party has to " prospect," 
as it is called, in search of a similar location. 
A pick, spade, and prospecting-pan, are the 
implements required. The pan is merely a 
large, round, flat-bottomed, and shallow tin dish, 
into which a sample of earth is thrown. This 
is carried to a stream, dipped in the water, and 
well shaken, till the particles of gold, if there 
be any, have descended by their own weight 
through the upper layer of earth. By inclining 
the dish, the water flows ofi^, carrying along with 
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it ihe upper portion of the earth. The process 
of dipping and agitating the remaining soil is 
then repeated, until the earth id all carried 
away, leaving behind whatever gold there may 
be. If the result is satisfectory, the gold* 
hunters take out a license, have a specific space 
allotted them, pitch their tent, ^x their cradle, 
and commence digging and washmg in earnest. 
The " Califomy cradle," in diggers' parlance, 
18 a rude rocking machine, resembling its 
namesake for babies, but standing higher for 
the convenience of the workmen. It may be 
described as a long wooden box, or trough, 
slightly inclining from the head to the foot, 
having small bars fastened across the bottom 
from side to side, in order to arrest all the gold 
which may be intermixed with the earth 
thrown into it. At the end there is a hole to 
allow the water and light soil to run off; and 
at the head there is a raised coarse wire grating, 
upon which the earth is placed, with a handle 
to rook the machine. Having fixed the cradle 
at the side of a stream, three men are usually 
employed in its management. One throws the 
earth upon the grating or sieve, which keeps 
the coarse stones from passing through ; an- 
other pours water upon it from the stream ; 
and a third gives a violent rocking motion to 
the instrument. The agitation gradually de- 
taches the earthy and gravelly matter from the 
gold, which falls to the bottom, and is arrested 
at the bars, while the lighter particles of soil 
flow away with the water. After a time, the 
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sieve is examined for nuggets, and the stones 
are thrown away, while the residuum of gold 
at the bottom of the cradle is carefully collected. 
Frequently there is none at all, often only a 
few grains, but sometimes several ounces may 
be taken out. The same process is then re- 
peated. When the soil to be washed is a stiff 
clay, it is first puddled, or cut up in a tub with 
water, and churned about with a spade, before 
being subjected to the cradling process. 

Washing for gold is commonly performed in 
Australia in a very rude and wasteful manner. 
In many instances it has* been found profitable 
to work over again the refuse earth from the 
cradle. Even when carefully and skilfully 
conducted, only those particles of metal which 
are large enough to be visible to the naked eye 
are collected, a portion in a minute state of 
subdivision being carried off by the water. 
Hence, in some countries, it is the practice of 
gold-washers to cause the mud and slime, as 
they pass from the lower end of the cradle, to 
run over rough cloths, tbe wool of sheepskins, 
and other materials of like character, by which 
contrivances a considerable amount of valuable 
deposit may be saved. But the finest auri- 
ferous particles may best be gathered up by 
means of quicksilver, which has the property of 
seizing upon gold the more rapidly in propor- 
tion as it is minutely divided, and forming 
with it a pasty mass, or amalgam. The auri- 
ferous sands of the Ural Mountains, after being 
washed, are subjected to the process of amai- 
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gamation as the final operation. The two 
metals in the amalgam cling most closely to 
each other, but are readily separated by sub- 
iecting the mass to the action of a moderately 
strong heat, in an apparatus properly con- 
structed for the purpose. The quicksilver 
passes off in the form of vapour, and leaves the 
pure gold behind. Amalgamating machines 
may be bought at no great cost in the Aus- 
tralian market ; and those who cannot reduce 
their own amalgam may sell it in the crude 
state, generally at about three-fourths of the 
price of gold dust. There can be little doubt 
that a large amount of the refuse thrown aside 
by the cradleman would yield a profitable 
result to scientific treatment. In prospecting, 
also, the ordinary mode of testing the soil 
affords no certain proof of its quality. It may 
be impregnated with finely comminuted gold, 
which escapes observation, whereas every par- 
ticle will disclose itself by kneading up the 
earth with mercury. 

It is desirable for hunters and buyers of gold 
to be acquainted with its mineralogical and 
other chai-acteristics, and the modes of distin- 
guishing it from substances of similar appear- 
ance. Serious mistakes have often been made 
by the ignorant, and heavy losses incurred, 
through the fraudulent imposition of a compa- 
ratively worthless substitute. Gold in its native 
state always exhibits a tinge of its well-known 
yellow colour when pure. But there are 
various intensitieys of this colour, depending on 
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the metals with which it may be mixed. 
Sometimes the hue approaches to a silver-white, 
like mica, and to a steel-grey, like platinum. 
Grold has also a highly metallic and shining 
lustre, which it preserves after long exposure to 
other substances, owing to its non-oxidable 
qualities. In auriferous sands, the shining par- 
ticles are often discernible, even when the 
quantity of the metal is not sufficient to render 
its abstraction profitable. In case the surface 
is dull, the true appearance may be readily 
restored by a little rubbing, and a high lustre 
be given, which will remain long untarnished, 
as gold is not easily rusted, or acted upon by 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

All is not gold that glitters. Scales of mica 
strongly resemble the precious metal in colour 
and shining lustre, and have frequently been 
mistaken for it. At a recent date, the captain 
of one of the guano vessels found a substance 
which he believed to be gold. It was, of course, 
carefully collected, put into bags, and added to 
the freight of the vessel. On arriving at port, 
two dealers in gold dust went on board, one of 
whom cautiously took away a sample to have it 
assayed, and speedily detected the nature of th^ 
stock. The other, eager to anticipate a rival, 
returned at night, and purchased the entire 
cargo, which he afterwards discovered contained 
not a particle of gold. It was only mica. Gold 
may be easily distinguished from mica by 
simple experiments with a pair of scales, or by 
washing with water, being extremely heavy, 
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while mica is light. Hence the metal mil 
always fall first to the bottom, if shaken in 
water with mud, while mica will generally be 
the last material to sink. This will be the 
case, however fine or few the particles of either 
mineral may be. 

Two common products — ^iron and copper 
pyrites — ^have a striking resemblance to gold ; 
but the precious is readily discriminated from 
the tisefui metals. No individual, in possession 
of a common knife and hammer, ever need 
make a mistake. Gold is softer than sted, and 
may therefore be scratched with a knife, where- 
as iron pyrites, being harder than steel, a knife 
will fail to scratch it. In the case of copi)er 
pyrites and gold, both receive impression from 

.steel,, but a hammer will decide between the 
two. Gold is malleable, and may be beaten 
out into thin plates, whereas copper pyrites, 
struck with a hammer or a stone, immediately 
begin to crumble. The manufacture of coun- 
terfeit gold dust, as the produce of CaUfomia, 
has been carried on to a great extent. Large 
quantities have also been produced in Bir- 

^^ingham and sent to Australia, to be sold there 
as the virgin yield of Ballarat or Mount Alex- 
ander. Losses of great amount have been ex- 
perienced by unwary parties, through this 
fraudulent device. It is desirable, therefore, to 
be acquainted with ready modes of detecting 
adulterated gold dust, or articles altogether 
spurious ; the following is a simple method, 
by nitric acid. Place a portion of the dust in 
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an earthenware sauqer, and pour the acid upon 
it. Then hold the saucer over the flame of a 
candle, or a few cinders, until red flames, nitric 
vapours, arise. If the gold is pure, the liquid 
will not become discoloured, owing to the acid 
having no action upon the metal. But if pyrites 
or brass filings have been mixed with it, the 
liquid will become turbid, green, and black, 
discharging bubbles of gas. 

Since the first discoveries were made, nu- 
merous localities have been opened, in both the 
colonies of New South Wales and Victoria ; and, 
attracted by the golden bait, immense numbers 
from without have poured into them, especially 
into the latter district, owing to the wealth 
of its fields, and a more proximate position to 
the countries in maritime connexion with Aus- 
tralia. Our newspapers have daily teemed 
with advertisements relative to shipping bound 
for the southern hemisphere, and to eflects 
needful to be taken out by emigrants; tents, 
mattrasses, boots, gold-working implements, 
pistols, guns, and rifles. The number of new 
occupants of the soil since its auriferous nature 
was disclosed, it is impossible to state, but the*, 
estimate of five thousand per week has been 
mentioned, amounting to upwards of a quarter 
of a million per annum, the great majority of 
whom have been landed at Melbourne. The 
emigrants form as motley a group as ever was 
collected, consisting of absconded convicts and 
ticket-of-leave men fi:om Tasmania, the perpe- 
trators of murder and outrage ; South Sea 
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islanders, Chinese, Califomians, regular-biied 
Americans, Germans, English, Irish, and Scotch^ 
Property in the capital has immensely increased 
in value, owing to the influx, and the consei- 
quent demand for house accommodation. Build^ 
ing allotments have been sold in some instances 
for sums which could not be obtained for plots 
of equal size in the very centre of London or 
New York. Fortunes have been realized in 
this way by persons who never could have 
dreamea that their property would ever rise 
to one-tenth of the value they now receive f(« 
it. Ground fronting a principal street has 
been sold at £250 a foot frontage ; and houses 
have in some cases let for a yearly rental larger 
than the whole amount expended in erecting 
them a few years ago. On account of the high 
price of labour, it has been absolutely imprac- 
ticable to provide tenements of the humblest 
description for the increased population, as it 
cannot be expected that artisans will accept 
the ordinary rates of wages, when they can 
calculate upon earning an ounce of gold a week 
at the diggings, besides being their own masters. 
Overcrowding and houselessness are therefore 
painful physical necessities, and the evil .is 
aggravated by the total absence of sanitary 
regulations. It is no strange thing to see 
twenty stalwart men stretched upon the floor 
of a close, confined, unventilated room, night 
after night, paying firom eighteenpence to half- 
a-crown for the wretched accommodation. " I 
have been,'* says one, ^4n many places^ and 
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hate seen the overcrowded lodging-houses in 
almost all the emigrating ports of Great Britain, 
but all that I have ever beheld in that way fall 
short of a tithe of what I have seen since I came 
to Melbourne ; and yet the cry is, still they come, 
' not in single files, but in battalions/ *' Many 
thousands are necessarily tented, forming an 
immense encampment on the banks of the 
Yarra-Yarra. 

Society is of course in a strangely anomalous 
condition, and has its painful and revolting, as 
well as its surprising features. Personal inde- 
pendence in speech and act, self-assertion, and 
seom of conventional distinctions, rapidly 
become distinctive characteristics. AH ranks 
having been associated in a common hunt for 
gold — grubbing it out of the same dirty holes — 
every barrier has been broken down. Gentle- 
men as a class are utterly extinguished. Suc- 
cessful diggers are lords of the ascendant, 
constituting for the present the aristocracy of 
the colonies. Time will rectify much of what 
is at present incongruous in Australian society, 
bat its permanent character will probably bear 
a far greater resemblance to the Anglo-Ame- 
rican type than to the English model. 

While many turn the spoil extracted from 
the gold-fields to good account, the old adage, 
**easy comes, easy goes," is largely exempli- 
fied by others. The produce is rapidly wasted 
by no inconsiderable number of the diggers, . 
on their visits to the towns, in freaks, vagaries, 
senseless extravagance, and disgusting excesses. 
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Champagne at a guinea or thirty shiUings a 
bottle ; the best of everything in the shape of 
food ; and the costliest dresses for their newly 
married wives, soon diminish or altogether 
exhaust the store of many a digger, the 
thought of speedily replacing the sum in 
another campaign acting as a stimulus to their 
squandering. Exhibitions in the way of cos- 
tume are occasionally ludicrous in the extreme; 
— stockingless ladies with princely shawls upon 
their shoulders — the coarsest forms adorned 
with delicate lace8--*hands. and face not in the 
cleanest condition, associated with silks and 
satins. Gay colours and high prices being the 
test of worth to the purchaser ; shopkeepers 
have realized enormous gains in disposing of 
common but gaudy articles. Scorning to sp&ad 
copper, small change is refused by the man oi 
gold, till traders have taken the hint not to 
give it to any of their custooners* Some will 
throw down a cigar with the remark, " You 
must take that for change, as we have no time 
to attend to small money." A Scotchman 
relates, having landed with neither more qot 
less than a solitary sixpence. " I called," says 
he, *< for a glass of ale, and stood waiting for 
change." "You are a stranger, I suppose?" 
** Yes, ma*am 1 Was I not wishing myself back 
nguin ? " Prodigality, intemperance, and gam- 
bling have been engrafted upon successful gold* 
diggers to a lamentable extent, while other 
exhibitions of its effects are scarcely less 
revolting, though of an opposite nature. Many 
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have been observed to become apparently 
changed men after their first acquisition. They 
grow suspicious to excess, view every one widhi 
distrust, and even well-known friends are 
watched closely, as if intent on robbery. They 
shun companionship except with those of their 
party who have an equal interest in the trea- 
sure, and become silent and meditative. All the 
better feelings of their nature are subordinated 
to the love of lucre. They have but one object 
in view, one idea— the acquisition of gold — the 
easiest and best method of obtaining it, and of 
preserving the store in safety ; for which the 
deadly pistol is ever kept at hand, ready to be 
pointed at the breast of any doubtful visitor. 
This is the ruling passion, and under its influ- 
ence, social feelings wither, and the humanities 
of life are extinguished. 

In all ages and countriet, the search for 
gold has called the worst passions of human 
nature into frightful activity, and led to the per- 
petration of some of the blackest crimes which 
deform the pages of history. Australia has 
also sufficient even of those who prefer stolen 
lucre to the gains of their own toil, and, with 
truly callous wickedness, prey upon society. 
Becent accounts mention bushrangers, infesting 
the roads in gaogs, stopping passengers and 
tying them to trees to prevent the alarm being 
given, after having stripped them naked, and 
spoiling them of their property. It may be 
expected, however, that the presence of law, 
with tlie influence of the well-disposed, will 
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speedily rectify existing evils; and that the 
disclosure of golden treasure will eventually 
prove to be another link added to the chain of 
human progress — a balance of good resulting 
from the attraction of a population to the waste 
places of the globe. 

Meanwhile, intending emigrants will do well 
seriously to ponder the various facts now 
brought under their notice, before committing 
themselves to any steps which cannot be re- 
traced. To such of our readers, however, as 
have determined to brave the perils and diffi- 
culties that lie before them, one parting re- 
commendation may be addressed. Amidst 
their various preparations, let them not forget 
to carry with them one book— the Bible. " Let 
them prize it as their best treasure, adapted to 
strengthen their minds under difficidfy, soothe 
them in sorrow, and guide their footsteps from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to a better 
country than the land of their birth, or that of 
their adoption. Let them search it with 
earnest prayer for the enlightening influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Reconciled to God through 
faith in the Son of his love, and taking up the 
light and easy yoke of Christ, they will in all 
their wanderings have a Friend and Father to 
sustain, console, and support them." 
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